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BALANCING THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
By Perer MacQueen, F. R. G. S. 


Recently returned from extensive travels through the republics that lie 
to the south of Panama) 


AND Grace AGNES THOMPSON 


OUBTLESS to many a casual 
reader of daily press news, 
the recent delegation of Bos- 
ton merchantsand professional 

men to various ports in the southern 
continent of America has brought the 
first realization that between Cape 
Horn and the Caribbean Sea extends, 
not a backwoods nor a savage wilder- 
ness, nor even the playground of an 
enfant terrible, but a group of large and 
important countries already much 
developed and containing numerous 
thriving, modern ‘cities. 

That idea fires the imagination, for 
here in North America most people 
have been accustomed to think of 
South America as very far off, vague, 
barbarous. Rumors of a _ half-breed 
population wrangling constantly in 
petty warfare; of jaguars, pumas, head- 
hunters, giant Patagonians, barren 
peaks and dreadful jungles; of some 
weird and possibly insurmountable 
hazards threatening any expedition into 
the central regions of the Amazon, 
have given the impression that nearly 
all of our sister continent is as wild and 
terrifying as Darkest Africa, and the 
rest no safer to dwell in than turbulent 
Mexico. Infrequent mention of young 
American engineers going to Peru or 
Bolivia or Chile, because they could 
find interesting and profitable work, 
only increased the romantic mystery. 
So common is it to depend on the 
daily press for information and confine 
one’s reading of books to fiction; while 
schoolroom studies cover only the most 
cursory outlines of geography or local 
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history, and some news prominence is 
needed to bring instructive articles 
about distant lands into magazine 
and newspaper. 

The real South America is a revela- 
tion that fires the imagination anew. 
In it you find some of this planet’s 
most majestic scenery, its densest ver- 
dure, its vastest plains, its mightiest 
river. You find some of the most 
ancient and puzzling archeological 
remains, and the direct descendants 
of an ancient race unable to tell you 
anything substantial concerning their 
ancestors. You witness an eighteenth 
century civilization living in twentieth 
century cities; and you discover a new 
kind of Daniel Boone opening the 
wilderness with implements of science 
far more modern in device than many 
a New England farmer has ever heard 
of. The travel-thralled should cer- 
tainly visit South America. 

There is no field for the kind of 
dreaming adventurer who went to 
California in the forties, or to Alaska 
ten years ago. Nor is there much op- 
portunity for the poor family that 
wants to own the land it undertakes 
to till, except in Chile. But the 
mechanic, the skilled artisan of every 
craft, the engineer whatever his science, 
the person with money to invest, the 
merchant, even the humble school- 
teacher (who can speak Spanish), — 
all these are needed. Most of the 
rougher manual labor is performed by 
peons — native peasants, Indian or 
mixed Indian and white and by ne- 
groes and immigrant Italians. There 
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is not yet -extensive manufacturing, 
so that comparatively few mill and 
factory folk would find employment. 
But the manufacturers will increase, 
probably at a rapid rate, as time goes 


on. What is needed now is the honest 
promoter who will seek out judicious 
ventures. 

All these countries are open to im- 
migration, and two, Brazil and Peru, 
are particularly desirous of attracting 
thither colonists from the United 
States. There is no problem yet of 
unemployed laborers,hence no rowdyish 
gangs of idlers practising the arts of 
unrest. ‘Those who do not work are 
too lazy to do so, and are mostly ne- 
groes in Brazil and along the Caribbean 
littora!. ‘There is not much disorder 
on the streets. Nor are there many 
banditti in the wild lands — not nearly 


so much criminality as existed in our 
own West when prairie schooners and 
mail-coach lines launched out among 
the Indians and Buffalo. 

No; the principal republics — Brazil, 
Argentine, Chile, Peru, Uruguay 
are well organized, with very good con- 
stitutions modelled more or less closely 
upon that of the United States. Chile, 
Argentina and Brazil, in particular, 
have become nations in the true. sense 
of. the word and are likely to become 
great world nations long before the 
present century ends. All the countries 
just named seem to have finished with 
the kind of metamorphosis through 
which poor Mexico is passing now. A 
miniature revolution breaks out locally 
now and then in Uruguay between 
hereditary Blanco faction and hered- 
itary Colorado, quite in the manner of 
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a Kentucky mountain feud. Word is 
passed round that some Blancos in 
arms will be in a certain locality at a 
certain time, prepared to fight, and a 
squad of Colorados is pretty sure to 
be on hand to meet them and duel it 
out, the government rushes off a few 
soldiers to stop the fight (by taking sides 
often), and Montevideo goes on 
unconcernedly about its business. 
Threats are rumored sometimes in 
northern Peru of Colombia’s intent 
to fight about the boundary line, but 
they never reach powder nowadays, 
and Peru doesn’t want them to. Chile 
and Argentina are not quite satisfied 
yet about the boundary line that King 
Edward drew for them through the 
Andes, notwithstanding the noble fig- 
ure representing the Redeemer which 
looks down upon both countries from 
the heights of Las Cuevas. In con- 
sequence a few Chilean bad men hide 


in the hills south of Bolivia and some- 
times swoop down to capture Argentine 
cattle, but their adventures are con- 
stantly discouraged by the government. 
On the whole there is established peace 
and friendliness among the chief Latin 
republics of southern America. 

The traveler there is as much im- 
pressed by their civil quiet as by the 
New York or Paris-like modernity of 
Buenos Aires, Rio Janeiro or Valpa- 
raiso. The spirit of a New Advance, 
which is marshalling all the back- 
lands into a grand parade of conti- 
nents, has got hold of South America, 
and has found it prepared for immediate 
and immense development. 

The continent is wonderfully rich 
in natural resources, perhaps beyond all 
other continents — almost El Dorado 
the Spanish adveiturers sought in Cal- 
ifornia. But precious minerals are 
only a tithe of its treasures. And it is 
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upon those treasures that the future 
prominence of the Latin republics is 
going to depend. 

Plus national enterprise and integ- 
rity, to be sure. 

At present, finances in all the 
republics need firmer control. There 
is not enough of native enterprise; 
both that and capital to a large extent, 
are in the hands of foreigners. A great 
deal might be said about the causes that 
have led to such a situation, but first 
the situation itself claims attention. 
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more centuries, they continued to be 
worked through all these four and still 
yield well. Some of them extend far 
into the bowels of the mountains. None 
of them wasworked scientifically or reg- 
ularly afterthedays of the Inca kingdom 
until capital and practical methods 
arrived during the latter half of last 
century. 

Now the mines of Peru and Bolivia 
are almost entirely owned in the United 
States, and managed by North Amer- 
ican engineers, whose staffs number 





THE “GLORIA” 


The Andes from Colombia to south- 
ern Chile are full of valuable minerals. 
The Incas used to dig out the gold, and 
silver,and copper near their highland 
valleys in Peru, and it did not take the 
old conquistadores long to observe 
where all the rich deposits were and set 
the natives to work digging it for 
them. Thus Peruvian- mining gained 
interest for the world four hundred 
years ago. Some of the deposits were 
so deep and extensive that after hav- 
ing been already worked through one or 
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ssome of the most brilliant young men 
who graduate from our technical col- 


leges. Millions are invested in the 
Inca mining properties, in the Cerro 
de Pasco, and Casapalca. The largest 
quicksilver mines in the world, at 
Huancavalica, represent more United 
States millions. All the silver mines 
of Bolivia are owned here. The great 
copper mines of Chiquecamata in 
Chile represent twenty-five millions 
in the Guggenheim interests. All these 
properties were acquired by buying 
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companies, new  conces- 
rich though they are, 


they do no more than begin to open 
up the rich seams. There is ore on the 
east slope of the mountains also — 
gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, coal — 


in Argentina, which is apparently 
much less valuable; it has been mined 
only by a few prospectors thus far. 
Peru has plenty of good anthracite 
that has only been tapped, and excellent 
petroleum that begins to count as an 
export. 

Chile has her curious borax lakes 
and her nitrate fields, which supply 
the whole agricultural world with its 
nitrates, and her own treasury with 
the mainstay of its exchequer. In 
the last thirty years Chile has received 
in export royalties on nitrate over 
$412,000,000. 

There is another borax lake in Peru, 
but these are the only nitrate fields 
yet discovered. Both deposits are 
very interesting to the visitor. Their 
presence depends on the rainlessness 
of the region, for rains would wash 
them out of the soil and sweep them 
down into the Pacific. The lake looks 
like a sheet of ice from the thick crys- 
talization on its surface. In spots 
there is open greenish water, deep and 


stagnant, holding borax in strong 
solution; elsewhere it is mud covered, 
white and smooth, which would trap 
the unwary explorer who might try 
to cross its firm-looking expanse. 
There are two of the Chilean borax 
lakes at Cebollar, lying close together 
near the Bolivian frontier amid some 
of the loftiest volcanic peaks of the 
continent. They have neither in- 
fluent nor outlet, and are gradually 
but surely drying up. The larger lake 
is twelve miles long and from two to 
five wide. One end is fairly dry, a 
thin stratum of whitish earth covering 
the bed of borax, which is three feet 
thick. The mineral is dug out and 
spread on the ground round the works 
to dry thoroughly; then it is calcined 
in furnaces into a mass of white crystals 
which are packed in sacks, sent down to 
the coast and shipped to Europe to be 
turned into the borax of commerce. 
The lake is one of the sights that 
will be mentioned in future guide- 
books on South America as making 
the journey from La Paz to Antofo- 
gasta a memorable route. You study 
it from the railway coach window, 
and note the large number of laborers 
in so lonely and cheerless a spot fifty 
miles from the nearest village. You 
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MOLE AT MOLLENDO 


marvel at the fuel used for the fur- 
naces. A long wire cable stretched 
through the air from the works to a 
point high on the mountainside op- 
posite Ollague is the trolley for small 
cars which run up or down constantly 
bringing masses of a kind of very hard, 
stiff plant with whitish flowers, —a 
resinous plant that grows abundantly 
on the high rocks, so hard that its 
mossy cushions have to be cut away 
with a pickaxe, and that burns as 
fiercely as pine knots. 


The nitrate fields lie a little further 
along within the Chilean border.* They 
are desert, a region of barren stony hills 
on the high plateau. Sources of fer- 
tility to other countries, they remain 
themselves forever sterile. But there 
is plenty of life about. Everywhere 
there are narrow-gauge lines of rails 
running hither and thither, with long 
trains of trucks passing down them 
carrying lumps of rock. Groups of 
men are seen at work with pickaxes 
breaking the ground, or with shovels 
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*Chile took her nitrate beds from Peru and Bolivia in 1882. 
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loading the trucks. Puffs of smoke or 
dust rise here and there from blasts 
of dynamite. Buildings with mach- 
inery and tall iron pipes show the 
oficinas where the iridescent nitrous 
rock is ground to powder, washed and 
boiled, then drained and dried into a 
whitish powder, packed into sacks 
and prepared for shipment to the coast. 
Each oficina is the center of a “nitrate 
estate,” of which the larger ones are 
conducted somewhat like our Pennsyl- 
vania coal mines — a sort of village of 
houses for the managers and work- 
people having been erected where the 
company supplies everything through 
corporation stores.. The workers are 
mostly sturdy Chilean peasants, or 
rotos, of half-Indian blood. The nitrate 
fields cover a.large area in northern 
Chile, and it is said that at the present 
rate of removal the mineral will last 
about two centuries. Its industrial 
value as a fertilizer is already threat- 
ened by certain experiments now in 
progress in German laboratories. 

But for the time being, nitrate is the 
chief source of Chilean revenue, and 
the republic is wisely expending part 
of the yearly income in railways, docks, 
and other public improvements which 
will add to the nation’s permanent 
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wealth. Because of the size of this 
income, taxation is kept at a low rate. 
The nitrate exports have continued 
for seventy years. Both this industry 
and the borax lakes, which send out 
eight thousand tons of borax a month, 
are controlled by foreign capital, the 
latter by the Borax Consolidated 
Company of the United States. 

There is more gold all along the 
Caribbean Jittoral, in Col:mbia, Ven- 
ezuela, and the Guianas, and in Brazil, 
much of which is obtained by hydraulic 
mining. Taken together the figures of 
this output reach millions, but the 
companies are all small and most of 
them native. 

Brazil is the largest producer of 
coffee and rubber in the world. It is 
a very great country, more than twice 
the size of India and larger than the 
United States. Most of it lies within 
tropical zones, and all its territory 
except the tops of some mountain 
ranges in the central and Atlantic part, 
is believed to be very fertile. Cotton, 
maize, rice, yams, wheat, sweet pota- 
toes, black beans, manioc (a root from 


which tapioca is made), arrowroot, 
bananas, sugar, Brazil-nuts, are raised 
more or less industriously and count 
among exports. But the development 
of the country has designed itself first 
to favor the coffee, and second to ex- 
tend the rubber industry. Most of the 
railroads were built to carry coffee to 
the seaports. It made Rio de Janeiro 
the commercial center of Brazil and 
the second largest city in South Amer- 
ica. Coffee can be grown anywhere 
from the Amazon to Sao Paulo City, 
but nearly all the production is con- 
fined thus far to the states of the south- 
east section. Over a billion plants 
are under cultivation in Sao Paulo 
province. Some of the estates com- 
prise 50,000 acres, giving employment 
to thousnds of laborers, most of whom 
in recent years have been Italian im- 
migrants. The owners are chiefly 
Germans, some twenty thousand of 
whom came over to settle between 
1843 and 1859. There are about two 
hundred thousand of them now, form- 
ing a distinct community that admin- 
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isters its own affairs quite unmoles- 
ted by the Brazilian government — a 
thrifty, progressive state, the best 
conducted of any in South America. 
In Rio Grande do Sul many of the 
Italians have become well-to-do peas- 
ant proprietors. Everything in this 
region points to further progress, to a 
pushing out into unsettled areas and 
the building up of new communities 
equally orderly and industrious as the 
descendants of these people grow up 
and attract further immigration. For 
several years Brazil as a country has 
suffered by an over-production of 
coffee causing reduced prices, a falling 
off of two cents per pound lately, (in 
good years the crop amounts to about 
11,000,000 sacks of 132 pounds each) — 
but on the whole, this condition does 
not seem to have interfered seriously 
with the general trend of growth of 
population and progress. 

Rubber also is affected lately by the 
importations England is making for 
herself and Europe from the Straits 
settlements, but the demand for rubber 
increases yearly, and some readjust- 
ment of prices and market will set 
conditions normal ere long. 

The Argentine and Uruguay are 
ranching regions. Vast exports of 
wool, cattle, beef, and by-products 
(chiefly hides), have made the Argen- 
tine a potent factor in the commerce of 
the world. Already she has been for 
some time supplying English markets 
with beef, and very large sums of 
English capital are invested there. 
Already, too, she is in the throes of 
monopolistic conversion. There is a 
great fight on right now between the 
six English and two Argentine com- 
panies on the one hand and the three 
United States companies on the other. 
The three latter are Swift, Morris and 
Armour, who have established packing 
houses worth several million dollars, 
and the best refrigerating plant in 
Buenos Aires, and are getting control 
of the beef by putting up the price of 
steers and cutting down the price of 
dressed meat out of the power of com- 
petition by their rivals, and yet are 
said to be making a profit out of the 
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by-preducts, which they know how to 
utilize as no foreign company has ever 
learned to do. ‘They raised the price 
of steers frcm about $40 to about $60, 
and reduced the price cf beef in London 
to about ten cents a pound, while the 
English companies lost scme $60,000 
a day. It is s.ppesed everywhere 
in the Argentine that the North 
American ccmpanies are bound to 
win. The government refuses to 
interfere, very likely because a large 
number cf the members of their con- 
gress are estancieros, or big farmers, 
who are pleased at the momentary 
high quotation on their cattle. But 
the English are a good deal nettled. 
They have planned great gains for 
themselves through South America. 

It is of interest in this connection 
to note that such syndicates as are 
debating the beef question in Buenos 
Aires are called limited liability com- 
panies when they are English, and 
trusts when they are American. 

The smaller countries in South 
America are not yet of any conspicuous 
importance to commerce, though by 
no means negligible. Paraguay, in the 
middle of the continent between Bo- 
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livia and Argentina and Brazil, with 
no market outlet yet except the 
steamers which ply up and down the 
Paraguay and Parana rivers from 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires to 
Asuncion, sends out quantities of 
yerba maté, or Paraguay tea, which 
is distributed to various points in the 
Latin republics as a good substitute 
for oriental tea. It is a very rich but 
almost entirely’ undeveloped territory 
that will very likely become absorbed 
some day by one or more of its stronger 
neighbors. Hardly any of its exports 
reach the United States, though many 
would be appreciated here if they 
could be brought safely and cheaply 
enough. There are delicious oranges 
and pineapples, for instance, which 
spoil while in transportation in rough 
ox-carts to the steamers. Some of our 
essences are from Paraguay and so are 
probably some hides, which pass 
through Buenos Aires with other meat 
by-products. Venezuela, Colombia 


and the Guianas send out many kinds 
of tropic and semi-tropic products. 
British Guiana has planted its old 
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sugar estates to rice and tobacco; 
Dutch Guiana has also wearied of 
sugar and is cultivating cacao and 
coffee; French Guiana does not count 
because it is little developed and trades 
almost entirely with France. From 
Colombia have come during centuries 
the world’s chief supply of emeralds. 
Ecuador is the chief source of cacao 
and the home of the Panama hat, 
though many a fine chapeau comes 
from skilful Indian hands from Piura 
or Payta in Peru. 

And so the exports of South America 
stand to-day. 

What influence have they in devel- 
oping the land and the people? How 
far has development proceeded? That 
is a still more interesting story. 

The first railroad in South America 
was that of Demerara (Georgetown), 
the capital of British Guiana, which 
owes its growth to the palmy days of 
the old sugar trade. The second was 
built in Chile. Then followed two or 
three short ones in Brazil between 
1859-68, and a twelve-mile line in 
Argentina in 1857, and then with con- 
siderable speed lines began to stretch 
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out in various directions and through 
various republics. The British having 
begun such enterprise at Demerara, 
and having financed some of the other 
lines with fine profits, it is not strange 
they should continue interested until 
their concessions represent an invest- 
ment of more than three billion dollars 
scattered through the continent. In 
Argentina alone there are more than 
20,000 miles of railway with a revenue 
last year of over $1,000,000, and new 
ones under construction or being sur- 
veyed. The ambitious Germans have 
not been slow in imitating the English 
investments wherever they could, and 
they own several important lines in 
Brazil. In most cases the govern- 
ments benefited have retained share- 
privileges. We now have the inter- 
esting spectacle of first-class railroads 
financed and owned in England, or 
Germany; built with native material 
or that brought from Australia; con- 
structed almost invariably by Yankee 
engineers and often managed by them; 
oficered by mestizos (mixed Indian 
and white), and paying a small interest 
to the national treasury. 


Argentina has the most complete 
network of lines, laid over beds that 
are surprisingly easy to construct, so 
flat is the land. One plain, or pampa, 
is flat as a billiard table for six hun- 


dred by one thousand miles. Talk 
about feeling the grandeur of space 
in our Great Northwest! It is nothing 
compared to the vastness of scale by 
which you have to measure South 
America. And the railroad carries 
you far or near as you will. Down to 
Neuquen where Patagonia used to be 
on our old school maps; or far up on 
the Bolivian border to Tucuman and 
Jujuy among the gauchos and Aymaras 
or straight westward through the vine- 
yards of Mendoza across Las Cuevas 
to Los Andes and Valparaiso, whence 
you may sail on the best of big ocean 
greyhounds, whither you please. Or 
you may just run out by train to La 
Plata or some other suburb of Buenos 
Aires, or go visit Rosario or Concepcion 
to observe Argentine university life, 
and the fine old courteous society 
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there; or if you are so fortunate as to be 
invited, pass a week-end on some 
wealthy estancia amid its groves and 
gardens, and sip champagne while you 
listen to the latest Paris gossip. 

Chile, Brazil, Bolivia, Uruguay, 
Ecuador, Colombia, — every republic 
has railways except poor Paraguay, 
which still depends on steamers. The 
most comfortable are those of Peru, 
and they are also the most scenic rail- 
ways in the whole world, and will be 
until somebody rivets the shining 
steel upon the Roof of the World be- 
yond Thibet. Engines and coaches 
are of the best English or American 
pattern, as they are in other parts of 
South America, but narrow gauge 
beds are laid in most places among the 
mountains, while the roadbeds of Ar- 
gentina are a gauge wider than ours. 
In Peru, however, one finds many of 
the small comforts that make for 
pleasant travel. The trains always 
stop at some station at about eleven 
o’clock in the morning for breakfast, 
you have early coffee long before; 
you pay only fifty cents, and are served 
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at least six kinds of meat, fresh and 
tender, taken in on the route from the 
neighborirg pasture where the animal 
grazes. 

Here you ride over ground that is 
just as sacred as the Nile banks, 
Tangier, or Assyria—it is full of 
relics. And as the train brings you up 
terrace after terrace of mounting pla- 
teaux, each ridged with dreary desert, 
and serrated by abrupt valleys that 
are oases of tropic beauty in the midst 
of utter desolation, with the snowy 
Cordillera ever beyond and above, you 
admit that, no matter how far you have 
traveled, there is nothing the least bit 
familiar in this landscape, nothing at 
all to compare it with. The Peruvian 
Central mounts to Ticlio at 15,670 
feet, the highest railway station in the 
world, then over the pass to Huanacayo 
at the head of the Amazon, and any 
traveler should take the trip if 
his heart and lungs are sound. If 
he eats sensibly and does not exercise 
too arduously on the _ height, the 
dreaded sorcche, or mountain-sickness, 
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will not likely trouble him. Even to 
bear that is worth while for the sake of 
looking upon the majestic and awe- 
inspiring panorama of Andean peaks, 
sharp, volcanic, strangely colored, 
towering to left and right far as the 
eye can see, and separated by gorves 
so deep that you might drop \lt. 
Vesuvius into one of them quite out of 
sight. The scene is splendid and awful 
beyond description.* I had the thrill- 
ing experience, through the courtesy 
of the managers of the road, of riding 
back down the whole long descent 
on an open hand-car with one of the 
superintendents, Mr. Ellis. Need- 
to say, it was a ride never to be for- 
gotten. 

Looking from these heights you can 
see far away to the east the beginning 
of that vast region along the Atlantic 
slope of the Sierras called the Montana, 
where a luxuriant vegetation flourishes 
amid the headwaters of the Amazon 
and the valley of the Ucayali river. 
It belongs to Peru and contains the 
famous Putumayo rubber forests. ‘To 
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the north, the Maranon, as the Amazon 
is known here, forces its mighty cur- 
rent through one of the deeper gorges 
seeking the broad alluvial plain across 
Brazil. So it must have been near here 
that Gonzalo, the doughty brother of 
Piazarro, and his Spanish companions 
looked out over the valley in 1540 
and planned the wild adventure that 
resulted in his lieutenant Orellana 
being swept through that gorge in a 
rude little rustic ship, hastily con- 
structed there in the forest, and sailing 
with a few daring followers all the 
way down the Amazon to the ocean, 
and then across that to Spain. 

Every glimpse from the car win- 
dows on a Peruvian railway suggests 
either a world in ruins or some chaotic 
fragments of a world in the making. 
The mountain range is volcanic and 
contains several slightly active craters, 
such as the Inca-worshipped El Misti, 
out of which steam escapes frequently. 
The rocky plateaux are wilderness for 
lack of rain,—curious wide levels, 
each higher than the last, which the 
Indians call nanasca (wilderness of 
pain), but which their ancestors trans- 
formed into a paradise of delight by 


ingenious methods of irrigation that 
involved a stupendous amount of toil, 
but can even yet be utilized here and 


there. The remains are still discerni- 
ble of their two splendid highways that 
led over the mountains a thousand 
miles from Cuzco in Peru, their Inca 
capital, to Quito on the equator in 
Ecuador. Massive ruins of their 
palaces and temples, and of the work 
of still more ancient races appear again 
and again. And all the way at inter- 
vals occur those picturesque little 
valleys wherein are always Quichua 
homes and flourishing gardens tilled 
with the utmost patience on slopes too 
steep often, it seems, even for hoeing. 
At the stations are sure to be Indians, 
the men working about (they are not 
the least bit idle like our accustomed 
North American Indians), and the 
women squatting near the rails talking 
to each other in Quichua, and busily 
spinning threads of llama wool with 
odd little hand spindles called ruecas. 
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They look rather melancholy, but if 
they ever feel a wistful pang for the 
empire they might, perhaps, think 
they ought to have inherited, their 
inscrutable countenances never be- 
tray the thought. Apparently sub- 
mission and contentment withal has 
become as natural to them as living 
year in, year out upon their plane of 
rarified air. 

These railways in Peru were built 
by American engineers with Peruvian 
capital, the first lines several decades 
ago. After the disastrous war between 
Peru and Chile (called the Chilean In- 
vasion) of 1879, almost bankrupt Peru 
made a deal with an English company, 
called the Peruvian Corporation, 
through an American agent in New 
York, named Grace, by which this 
company assumed the full indebtedness 
of the republic and agreed to complete 
several needed lines of railway and 
other considerations; receiving in re- 
turn the free use of docks at the seven 
chief sea ports, and free navigation of 
Titicaca, their boats to be commanded 
by Peruvian navy officials and their 
train employees, to number at least 
half Peruvians. The corporation also 
got the revenue from all the deposits 
of guano they might find in Peru ex- 
cept that on the Chincha Islands. The 
roads are managed by very brilliant 
American engineers and superintend- 
ents — Mr. Blaisdell of the southern 
«railways, and Mr. J. H. Feehan of the 
Peruvian Central. It appears now that 
American capital is getting control of 
the stock, and that it is only a matter 
of time before the Peruvian railways 
pass into American hands entirely. 

The Inca Mining Company has just 
put in a trailfrom Tiripata on the way 
to Cuzco, one hundred and fifty miles 
to their mines in the Montafa country, 
which is of great value to them. 

In Brazil there is quite a network 
of railways near the coast, and several 
excellent lines extend far into the in- 
terior. The first rails were laid nearly 
fifty years ago to bring the coffee to the 
ports. Now branch lines run up to 
the very doors of the factories that pre- 
pare the coffee berries for shipping on’ 
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each of the great estates. The best 
paying piece of railroad property in the 
world is in Brazil,— originally from 
Santos to Jundiahy, and now to Sao 
Paulo, fifty miles,— it used to pay 
fifty per cent dividends. It is a very 
scenic route, over a picturesque coun- 
tryside from sea level to the top of the 
Serra do Mar plateau behind the coast 
by a series of five steep inclines up 
which a cable engine hauls your train 
by a complicated but perfectly safe 
mechanism, 2,500 feet. 

It is well worth describing briefly, 
-as an example of the wonderful strides 
the New Advance has been taking in 
South America. It was first built in 
1867, but laid out afresh between 1895 
and 1901, and is a very skilful piece of 
engineering performed for a British 
company by British engineers. The 
extraordinary completeness and finish 
of every part, not only of the roadbed 
and rails, but also of the stations and 
other buildings, and of the iron bridges, 
and the thirteen tunnels, together with 
the neat tile drains that have been laid 
down all the slopes to carry off in chan- 
nels the rainwater which might other- 
wise dislodge loose earth from above 
and weaken the embankments be- 
low, — all these things witness to the 
unusual success and prosperity of the 
line as a business undertaking. Since 
the dividend assignable to the share- 
holders is restricted, the directors spend 
their surplus in securing not only effi 
iency and security, but even elegance. 
The saying, current among Europeans 
in Brazil, is that the only thing that 
remains to be done upon the Sao Paulo 
and Santos line is to gild the tops of the 
telegraph poles. The scenery viewed 
from this railway is very lovely, and 
reminds one of French and Spanish 
landscapes. 

Now, while the English have been 
supplying the railroads, Americans 
and Germans have put in the electric 
car systems. More German than 
American money is invested thus. 
They furnished a number of the old 
horse tramways years ago and more 
recently have electrified some and 
replaced others, also installing a num- 
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ber of entirely new ones. Almost every 
city of any size in South America, south 
of the Amazon, has quite as good a 
system of electric street cars, electric 
lights, and telephones as the average 
New England one. There seems to be 
a kind of passion for electric lights in 
Brazil — many of the small towns are 
so lighted every evening, and not a 
few of the plantation houses as resplend- 
ent as a city mansion, are electrically 
lighted and supplied with the latest 
make of electric device for accomplish- 
ing the agricultural work. So it is 
generally throughout Chile, Argentina 
and Uruguay. When I was in Rio 
Janeiro, the Germans were just com- 
pleting a fine system of subways to 
relieve the streets of some of the car 
traffic. 

There is just one defect in the rail 
and tramways of South America — a 
grievous one from the viewpoint of a 
Northerner. There is never any arti- 
ficial heat, and no arrangement for 
supplying any. Even the houses are 
not heated, as we understand heating. 
The best heating contrivance I saw 
in any ordinary home or public build- 
ing was a kind of oil heater. And I 
suffered tortures of cold on the monot- 
onous two days’ ride from La Paz in 
Bolivia to Antofogasta in Chile last 
June, during the period that corres- 
ponds to our December — over high 
altitudes amid snow, and not a source 
of warmth except what your shivering 
body can supply to itself in a swathing 
of rugs and ulsters. In Buenos Aires 
also I felt as uncomfortable most of the 
time as I would in the unheated 
sleeping-room of a Vermont farm- 
house, in March. 

Here then, in a matter in which 
Americans are supreme, is one of the 
probable opportunites for establishing 
a very large source of trade for the 
future. We would be almost without 
rivals in this field, and that of providing 
good plumbing and proper sanitation 
for houses, hotels, public buildings, — 
bad plumbing being the other con- 
siderable defect of South American 
cities. The people there recognize 
their great need of these important 
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adjuncts to comfort and health, and 
I was told by some of them that they 
really intend securing both. The lack 
of heating facilities may be compared 
to English and other European condi- 
tions as well as to our own Southern 
and Californian form of discomfort; 
but it is the more apparent in those 
South American latitudes that are 
almost or quite as cool as Boston, or 
on occasion as Portland or Eastport 
or Burlington. 

Another important need for us to 
supply comprises the various devices 
for making a housewife comfortable 
that few households possess in com- 
pleteness outside of the United States 
and Canada. Those things we invent 
as well as manufacture, and New Eng- 
land is the most active agent in making 
and distributing them. Our hardware, 
too, is unexcelled, yet many South 
Americans never saw any of. it or 
dreamed of so much ingenuity and 
variety. European houses supply too 
many of their tools and too much of 
their machinery. But as manufac- 
tures increase during the Panaman era 
now opening, United States models, 


and probably United States capital 
will predominate in the building and 


equipment of factories. Not even 
their bridges do we construct so 
frequently as Yankee achievements 
in Africa, China, and so on, would lead 
one to suppose. 

At the same time, we are importing 
heavily from South America. We take 
about half of all Brazil has to sell, but 
supply her very little in proportion, so 
that our yearly payment there above 
what we receive back through our 
goods bought there is over $40,000,000. 
Those figures just about equal the 
total present value of our sales in South 
America. The fact is, the United 
States have not tried yet to secure their 
share of South American trade, for 
when they do business they are direct, 
and drive straight to the point without 
equivocation, and their goods are be- 
yond competition in many respects. 
The Westinghouse Electric Company 
of Pittsburgh, has just completed a 
very expensive and elaborate power- 
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station at the city of Tucuman in the 
Gran Chaco of Argentina, while the 
Western Electric Company of Chicago, 
is at work on the great power-station 
of Rio Janeiro. American engineers 
are building the harbor of Victoria 
in the Brazilian province of Bahia. 
American automobile companies are 
contesting inch by inch for that trade 
with their European rivals in the cities 
of Rio, Buenos Aires and elsewhere. 
The Singer sewing machine has over- 
sold all other sewing machines, though 
several French and other agents are 
always on the ground. The Oliver 
chilled plow, the Fairbanks scales, the 
McCormick reapers, the National cash 
registers, have driven their foreign 
competitors out of the market. The 
Heinz company is contesting success- 
fully with Cross & Blackwell of London. 
The Walkover shoe is making a walk- 
over its French competitors. The great 
house of W. R. Grace & Company of 
New York has stores and small banks 
in nearly every one of the important 
cities and towns of the west coast. 
The beginnings of a wool trade, looking 
to textile manufacture on the ground, 
have taken root in Peru, and I am told 
we are to do much in that line ere long. 
As already stated, nearly all the mining, 
valuable beyond present calculation, 
is in or coming into American hands, 
with all its immense auxiliary business. 
We supply nearly all of the kerosene 
used in South America, an enormous 
item; about half of the flour and much 
of the lard and dry groceries; all their 
barrel staves and a good deal of dressed 
lumber. 

These facts show that trade between 
the North and South American repub- 
lics is already in an established and pro- 
gressive condition, and that the Latin 
Americans are not slow in recognizing 
and demanding merit, nor do they en- 
tertain any serious objection to buying 
from us. Many influences have con- 
verged to direct their custom away 
from us in the past other than the one 
so often repeated recently regarding 
ill-trained salesmen and brusque office 
dealings. The want is imperative of 
American banks through which our 
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merchants may put their cheques and 
invoices and other business without 
subjecting it to the very natural temp- 
tation—in the European banks — 
of being reported to European competi- 
tors. But transportation is the main 
difficulty. Considering how keenly the 
foreign steamboat companies discrim- 
inate against our shippers, it is a won- 
der Americans have sold so much. For 
instance, commission merchants of Rio 
generally find it more profitable to re- 
ceive flour from New York by way of 
Hamburg, three thousand miles out 
of line, thereby securing a lower freight 
charge. The United States is in very 
great need of American steamship lines. 
And that statement cannot be made 
too many times just now. The hour 
is momentous. With the New Advance 
rushing the world forward at a rate it 
has never known before, and the won- 
derful Panama Canal about to open a 
new era, the possibilities of commerce, 
and of development depending on com- 
mercial enterprise stretch out magni- 
ficently, yet dimly, into the farthest 
future even as those gorgeous Carib- 
bean shores stretched out to remote and 
unguessed recesses of natural wealth 
before the wondering eyes of Amerigo 
Vespucci. Shall not we, the chief 
manufacturing nation in the world, 
hasten to set up our standard on the 
unpossessed shore, and claim some 
portion ere it is all appropriated? 
Let us build a merchant marine with 
all speed. There is no reason why our 
flag should not be seen flying at any 
masthead in Valparaiso, on whose 
heaving roadstead as motley craft 
ride at anchor every day in the year, 
as those that make the harbor of San 
Francisco famous. Where are the 
spirits of those valiant skippers who 
flavored Salem and Marblehead and 
Portsmouth tradition with romance? 
They should be frantic with unrest by 
this time lest New England rise not 
to her hereditary station and fill her 
lovely little coves and harbors again 
with the “white-winged fleet of the 
world,” now questing hither and thither 
from Hammerfest to Celebes, now 
homing for welcome and rest. No 
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other part of the United States is so 
well fitted either by natural geograph- 
ical advantages, or by wealth (one- 
fifth of that of the whole nation is said 
to be owned or operated from within 
twenty-five miles of Boston), or by 
tradition and convenient nearness to 
manufactories, as New England for 
building up and maintaining a large 
and valuable merchant marine. Per- 
haps the visit this summer of the dele- 
ation from the Boston Chamber of 
Cimsaniies to South America to interest 
the Latin republics in extended trade 
relations will help arouse sea-dreams 
that have slumbered in America since 
our War of 1812. 

There are other things interesting to 
mention which the South Americans 
will some day want to buy from us, 
when the freight charges can be forced 
low enough to make them available. 
All the so-called American notions 
which are already becoming so popular 
in different countries of Europe; our 
fine cooking-ranges, and utensils, which 
are excellent and not expensive; and 
above all, so far as quick profits are 
concerned, our soda fountains. No 


where but in the United States and 
eee 


some parts of Canada, is the “ice 
cream parlor,” and the soda fountain 


a feature of community life. A very 
few have been opened in Great Britain 
and they are enormous hits. For- 
eigners visiting the United States are 
delighted with them. One Argentine 
gentleman who came to New York 
on the Basari with the returning Boston 
party was so impressed with our form 
of drug store, with its variety of desir- 
able wares besides medicines, its hand- 
some fountain and delicious drinks, 
that he could hardly keep out of them 
for the first day or two. He declared 
his country must introduce them. The 
delegation of Argentine riflemen — 
splendid young soldiers — on their way 
to the international shooting match at 
Cleveland, also expressed delight over 
our ices and phosphates, on a hot New 
York day. At this point, perhaps, the 
quibbler will say we had better not 
pour soap-suds concoctions down un- 
suspecting foreign throats, any more 
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than force our cheap grades of jewelry 
into the hands of ornament-loving 
mestizos. The answer is, that plenty 
of delicious drinks and delectable ice 
cream combinations that are not sapo- 
naceous or otherwise harmful are served 
at any first-class fountain; and South 
Americans are shrewd people with a 
taste for best qualities, and are quite 
able to choose for themselves. More 
cafes are needed. The Germans con- 
duct coffee houses all over the con- 
tinent, but they are not the kind 
Northern folk like, and everywhere the 
food is too expensive. 

Somebody is going to make a lot of 
money by opening a series of little 
shops corresponding to our five and 
ten cent stores in Buenos Aires, Rio, 
Santiago, Valparaiso, Montevideo, Are- 
quipa, and elsewhere. Such shops in 
London have paid well. There is a 
fortune awaiting men who will estab- 
lish good cold storage plants in all the 
important cities and towns of the 
northern lands from Montevideo to 
Guayaquil. At present, fresh meat, 
eggs, butter and milk cannot be kept 
more than a few hours, so that people 
have to live on jerked beef. No one 
owns an “ice-chest”’ because there is 
no ice. In Buenos Aires ice is manu- 
factured for freezing the beef and 
mutton that is shipped, but even there 
one sees no ice wagon delivering at the 
houses. We regard such things as 
necessities and have had them so long 
that we consider them a matter of 
course. 

Lack of them certainly does not con- 
stitute a lower civilization, for nine- 
tenths of Europe gets along without 
numerous American comforts — and 
demands various more artistic and 
elaborate things than we. South 
America is patterned very intricately, 
after a jumble of European and 
American ways. ‘The people, too, 
are not similar to anybody but them- 
selves. They are a new race, a new 
type, just as the people of the United 
States are a distinctive type blended 
out of many. And each South Amer- 
ican nation seems to have its dis- 
tinctive national type also. They are 
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all composite like ourselves, and far 
more closely, for there much inter- 
marriage of original Spanish and 
Portuguese stock with Indian and 
negro and immigrant Italian, and then 
the intermarriage of their descendants 
has produced a large population very 
unlike that to be found anywhere else. 
At the same time you meet splendid 
old courtly families that have kept 
their lineage clear and are very aris- 
tocratic and cultivated; also pure 
Indians and negroes. You try in vain 
to class the Latin Americans with Old 
World or modern nations. Sometimes 
you are reminded of Spain, or Italy; 
sometimes of France, whose literature 
and ways of thinking they admire; 
sometimes of the Middle Ages; and 
again of late in the twentieth century. 
This is the nearest comparison you can 
make: the Peruvians are the French; 
Bolivians the Scottish; Chileans the 
Yankees; Argentines the New Yorkers, 
and Brazilians the Irish of South 
America. 

An inadequate description; but the 
traveler finds them all agreeable, very 
hospitable and responsive to kindli- 
ness, more heedful of the gracious 
manners that please society than many 
North Americans. Their environment 
is extremely interesting. ‘True, they 
have not yet many of the accustomed 
small comforts of North American 
life, but they are no frontiersmen. 
Their cities are far ahead of some of 
oui own in the scientific and artistic 
arrangements that they have. More- 
aver, the number of cities is impressive. 
On a map a few names remembered 
from geography-lesson days catch the 
eye, and nine out of ten of us would 
think the other names represented 
mere hamlets, a few thatched huts. 
But they don’t. Sao Paulo is a big 
half-German city over fifty miles 
from the coast of southwestern Brazil, 
with a large number of factories, with 
electric lights, street cars, telephones, 
nice streets, charming homes, and all 
the rest of city ways as we know them. 
It was founded in 1553. 

Mendoza is a large city, nestling 
under the shadow of the Andes at the 
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very back of Argentina, where the fine 
Argentine wine is made for home con- 
sumption. 

Valdivia is a thriving German city in 
Chile, where you could hardly tell you 
were not in the north, if you merely 
glanced around. Nearly every name 
you see on a small map of the continent 
represents a city, and almost every 
city has modern equipment. There 
were ten miles of street railways in 
Lima in 1892, long before most New 
England towns had them. Buenos 
Aires was called a city almost a hun- 
dred years before the Pilgrims landed 
on Plymouth Rock. Montevideo with 
its 300,000 inhabitants on the other 
side of the Rio de la Plata in Uruguay, 
is a most attractive city, having hand- 
some architecture, fine avenues, and 
scarcely any sign of poverty or mean- 
ness. It is surrounded by tasteful 
villas for miles round the environs. 
Even La Paz in the mountains of 
Bolivia, with a population almost en- 
tirely of Quichua and Aymara Indians, 
has its street cars and its fine plaza. 
Every South American city has its 
theater, and many of them much finer 
than any but the most elaborate 
theaters in the United States. The 
opera-house in Buenos Aires is second 
to none except that of Paris. 

Buenos Aires is not so little known 
in our world; it has been talked of in 
the press from time to time. But it is 
not the marvel it is painted, except 
in so far as the achievement is mar- 
velous of having built a city of nearly 
two million people with super-New- 
York-like splendor upon a perfectly 
flat, low plain, and having transformed 
a shallow sand-filled river into a great 
harbor with docks for the mightiest 
ocean steamers. Rio Janeiro is the 
wonder city. It is just as modern and 
prosperous and cosmopolitan, and a 
thousand times more beautiful than 
Buenos Aires. It is far more beautiful 
than Edinburgh or Algiers or Naples. 
Nature has given it a situation of sur- 
passing unrivalled beauty, and a cli- 
mate of perpetual spring. It is really 
amazing how beautiful this place can 
be. City and a twenty-five mile back- 
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ground of enchanting suburbs lie among 
hills, abrupt like the Berkshires — 
high as the White Mountains — idyllic 
as the Alps —, great granite aiguilles 
draped with tropic verdure that sur- 
round and descend in crags and gleam- 
ing green bluffs into the most glorious 
harbor in the world. Between the 
hills is a labyrinth of leafy glens. 
Splendid boulevards wind over and 
around the hills. Electric cars carry 
you to the farthest suburbs by the 
most sceni¢ routes. Everywhere are 
lovely villas with magnificent grounds. 
There are parks and pleasure spots 
and a botanic garden that contains a 
better collection of tropical trees than 
the famous one at Calcutta. The 
harbor indents the land twenty miles, 
and is deep enough for the largest sea- 
craft. Magellan called it a river (the 
River of January) because it is so 
narrow; it is extremely irregular in 
outline, entered between two lofty 
promontories so near each other that 
the channel does not appear until your 
boat is almost under their shadow, and 
then broadening out sometimes ten 
miles to encircle many an island and 
form picturesque coves. ‘There are 
villas on the bluffs, busy little steamers 
ferrying hither and yon, beautiful 
bending beaches with happy bathers, 
life and fragrance and lights, and tones 
and tints, and wildness and peace, all 
blended in bizarre abandon. The city 
shows no squalor. It is full of business, 
but abounds in beauty. The late 
mayor, Hereira Pasos, spent twenty- 
five million dollars in improving and 
adorning the city and its environs, and 
this was truly the most valuable public 
improvement ever undertaken in South 
America. For Rio Janeiro will be the 
mecca for travelers through all the 
years ‘to come. The streets are no 
wider than those of Boston, but they 
are crossed by broad avenues, lined 
by fine shops and carry excellent 
car systems. Automobiles scurry about 
and people are always going and coming 
just as here. There are Parisian-like 
open air cafes in the most charming 
spots. A cable car lifts you twenty- 
three hundred feet up the steep Cor- 
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covado, which is barely a half mile in 
circumference at its base and towers 
out of the very dooryards. A mag- 
nificent esplanade winds over bluffs 
and terraced embankments like another 
Riviera around the harbor. 

Such is Rio. Truly the angel of the 
New Advance must love to work in 
South America. 

Brazil has a great variety of splen- 
did scenery and a number of prosperous 
cities. One of the least conspicuous 
sounding furnishes another sensation— 
Manaos, a modern city of 100,000 
people, the terminus of ocean steam- 
boat lines from Europe and North 
America one thousand miles up the 
Amazon. That is like sailing from the 
Atlantic to Chicago. And fancy sailing 
up the Amazon! One would think from 
the ideas that get into print sometimes 
that no white man’s eye had ever 
gazed upon that river except near its 
mouth. Now in fact, a good-sized city 
stands on the delta at its mouth, like 
Alexandria at the mouth of the Nile. 
And ocean and river craft sweep up 
and down. Manaos is built on the 


bluffs where the Rio Negro pours its 


black flood into the yellow waters of 
the Amazon. It is a busy place, with 
factories, warehouses, printing, hotels, 
electric cars, and Brush arc lights put in 
by an American company before 1890, 
telephones, ef cetera. Smaller steamers 
leave from here for Iquitos among the 
Andes in Peru, one thousand three 
hundred and fifty miles further up the 
Amazon, and for various points up 
the Rio Negro and other tributaries. 
These boats are operated by the 
Amazon Steam Navigation Company, 
which was formed by English capital- 
ists in 1853. There are already 5,000 
miles of navigation on the Amazon 
and its tributaries. The South Amer- 
icans are getting ahead of us in the 
development of their waterways, be- 
cause they are guided by Europe, which 
has the good sense to utilize every 
brook and rill to its utmost. And they 
have a wonderful river system to 
develop. Our river scenery excels 
theirs, but their rivers are navigable 
by ocean steamers for great distances. 
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Between the Amazon and the Orinoco, 
the two largest rivers, exists the unique 
phenomenon of a natural canal, the 
Cassiquiare River, alsonavigable, which 
unites them; so that by cutting a very 
short channel between one of the 
Amazon tributaries to the Parana and 
Paraguay system, it would be possible 
for ocean steamers to sail from the 
Caribbean Sea through the continent 
into the southern Atlantic at Monte- 
video on the De la Plata. What 
possibilities for inexpensive inland 
transportation during halcyon days 
as this century moves onward! 

For with so much advancement 
accomplished, South America has far 
more to unfold. If, as the sanguine 
believe, the world is being guided into 
a long era of peace and prosperity, 
fifty years hence the hinterlands of 
these republics will be filled up by 
native growth and immigration, even 
as our own West has filled since 1865. 
The swamps that border the Amazon 
will have been drained, and the annual 
overflow confined as that of the Missis- 
sippi is confined, only more securely; 
fevers will be abolished as they were 
eradicated from Panama, and from 
Rio Janeiro; the pitiful Indian bravo 
of Amazonia, who alternately suffers 
now by compulsory rubber gathering, 
and makes desperately futile attempts 
to drive away his tormentors, will be 
dead then or educated. Inquisitive 
man will have spied out Sir Jaguar’s last 
devotion, and will hold harvest home 
among the lush wonders of the jungle. 

The Amazonian selvas comprise the 
largest unused piece of productive soil 
that remains anywhere in the world to 
be turned to the service of mankind. 
Its forests are the densest in the world. 
In their dank depths grow an infinite 
variety of woods, ferns and flowers. 
Many of these are very valuable. 
Mahogany, the red treesof Ecuador and 
the calisaya trees of Bolivia, cinchona 
bark, — whence comes quinine,— coca 
leaves, which yield cocaine, cacao, 
rubber, vegetable ivory, are some of the 
profuse supplies. Amazon cacao, which 
supplies chocolate, is considered by 
the French the best obtainable. 
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It is here the boa constrictor hides, 
and here the alligator reaches its 
greatest size. Naturalists from all 
nations study here. Hither too, come 
the orchid and the butterfly hunters. 
The brothers Denton of Wellesley, 
Mass., who, since their romantic boy- 
hood voyages with a sea-captain father, 
have given all their time to mounting 
butterflies and have originated a kind 
of beautiful brooch and buckle that 
contain bits of wing and tiny specimens 
under glass,— were of the first to 
penetrate those tangled glades, and 
now send hither for the loveliest of the 
winged creatures to tempt eye and 
oe. The diamond fields of Brazil, 
orgotten in the capture of Kinberley, 
are by no means sakeostel. There are 
vine growing valleys in eastern Peru 
where some new wine may yet be ex- 
pressed. The coldest heights of the 
Andes are the home of the chinchilla 
rodent, whose fur has been much 
favored by fashion. These animals are 
becoming very scarce, and I heard it 
said in Peru that efforts might be made 
to start a farm or two among the snows 
for breeding them; the business is ex- 


pected to pay well. With better devel- 
opment of the petroleum regions, it is 
likely Standard Oil may meet a strong 


rival unless it buys them in. Petro- 
leum is used by locomotives all through 
South America, and for the engines of 
the sugar estates with a saving of forty 
per cent. ‘Tank steamers ply con- 
stantly along the west coast tosupply the 
railways. The anthracite seams of the 
Andes and the Atlantic ranges, and 
the lignite of Punta Arenas may some 
day be mined for Latin America alone. 
Now their coal comes from Newcastle 
and Cardiff. There is fuller’s earth 
near the oil wells in Peru, while other 
sources of income not yet half devel- 
oped are the olive plantations and 
mulberry groves, the tobacco fields 
and the cochineal industry. Some of 
these latter four industries have con- 
tinued undisturbed since the days of 
the Inca kings and have piled up the 
enormous fortunes that the people of 
Arequipa and Cuzco have expended so 
freely in imported gowns and laces and 
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jewels. There used to be a native in- 
dustry in wonderful vegetable dyes, 
but now even the Indians buy aniline 
dyes from Germany to color their 
ponchos and gorions. Perhaps it is 
not generally known that the potato 
is indigenous to the higher agricultural 
areas of the Andes, and was first domes- 
ticated there by the Incas. It still 
grows wild on San Lorengo Island in 
Lake Titicaca. The Incas and their 
ancestors cultivated it through cen- 
turies, until Peruvian plateaux pro- 
duces the most toothsome potato in the 
world. Think what an opportunity 
for some future potato magnate! 

But notwithstanding all this wealth, 
the real source of permanent strength 
for South America consists in her vast 
grazing fields, and her wonderfully 
fertile soil, deep with the accumulation 
of tropic ages, which makes cereal 
cultivation already a factor in her world 
commerce, and will hence foster a 
myriad of scientific herb and vegetable 
gardens and fine fruit orchards. An 
estimate made for last year shows that 
hundreds of thousands of cattle, sheep 
and horses are pastured upon the plains 
of Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Colombia, and Ecuador. Cattle, 
sheep, alpacas, and llamas, and the 
curious, shy vicuna graze among 
Andean solitudes in Peru and Bolivia. 
Hogs are raised to some extent in 
southern Brazil. The llama, though 
eatable, is not regarded as a source of 
food. His thick long wool is as useful 
in the manufacture of textiles of cer- 
tain qualities and kinds as sheep’s wool 
is for other goods. He is also the 
beast of burden of the Andes as the 
mule is in Colombia and Ecuador. He 
likes the cold rare air, is sure-footed and 
uncomplaining as a camel. The wool 
of the vicuna is handsome and more 
valuable than that of the alpaca, ex- 
pensive robes and rugs as well as fab- 
rics being made of it. The vicuna is not 
yet domesticated, so must be hunted 
for its wool. Probably much profit 
might accrue to those who would under- 
take the breeding and protection of the 
rarer animals of this continent, just 
as scientists are seeking to turn to the 
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greatest service for man the wild 
creatures of Africa. Cabrera, a priest 
at Caranaya, Peru, once succeeded in 
rearing a small flock of delicate animals 
crossed between vicuna and alpaca, 
which grew a long, silky white wool, 
but after his death they were neglected 
and all died. 

It is in pastoral and agricultural pur- 
suits that the Latin republics will 
build up, are indeed now building up the 
national competence required to hold 
back too controlling an influx of foreign 
capital. It has been said that they 
prefer foreign capital, recoil blithely 
from the onerous task of opening up the 
treasures of their continent, expect to 
luxuriate indefinitely upon the allow- 
ance of the industrious foreigners who 
have undertaken that task, like chil- 
dren of a wealthy father who does not 
ask them to work. It is said that the 
people are extravagant, especially in 
the Argentine, and inconsistent in 
legislation. But all such statements 
are unjust. It is true that the people 
of European ancestry in South America 
are as a people light-hearted; the 
French are notably gay, but who can 


say thay do not govern themselves 
well or have not achieved with the 
leaders of the world in science, art 


and literature? Only recently it was 
bewailed of North America that we 
had no great writers or artists to com- 
pare with English and other European 
genius. Then it dawned on the world 
that this present constitutes a new era, 
an era of transition in which fresh 
standards are arising both of values 
and of forms, and that the dominating 
spirit of a new era is more readily ap- 
parent in a newer than in an older land. 
When North America was developed, 
as rapidly as possible all the lessons 
science had taught or government 
demonstrated were put into practice 
in the colonial territory and there added 
to and built upon. Now again, in the 
development of South America, the 
world’s storehouse of scientific and 
administrative knowledge is drawn 
upon to the utmost. The point of 
difference is the very dissimilar exper- 
ience of the pioneers who first entered 
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these two American continents and the 
imprint that they stamped upon their 
environment. No band of exiles 
moored their bark on the wild Peru- 
vian shore. It was “with the roll of 
the stirring drums and the trump that 
speaks of fame” that the Spaniard 
swept into South America to enslave 
and lay waste, and to gather away the 
spoils, and it was for spoliation that 
those brave lands were held until they 
revolted in imitation of the indignant 
young insubordinates to the north of 
them. But the young insubordinates 
had had a long training in helping 
support and take care of themselves. 
and a tradition of self-reliance coming 
down through generations of increasing 
democracy in England and Holland. 
The South Americans knew nothing of 
freedom except the blissful cadence of 
its name. Since the Viceroyalty was 
established in 1776, and more specifi- 
cally, since their independence from 
Spain was won in 1825 (Brazil, less 
oppressed in later years under the 
Portuguese, did not become a republic 
until 1888), a people unaccustomed 
to form their own opinions, much less 
to express them, or to direct any sort 
of public affairs, has struggled success- 
fully upward, alone, into the plane of 
true national unity. The causes pre- 
viously referred to as having wrought 
a seeming stringency in finances are 
rooted in this past history. We see 
the Latin Americans to-day in an 
advanced state of transition. Because 
in days of national poverty they bor- 
rowed foreign money and _ invited 
foreign investors to bring shovels 
and pickaxes and show them how to 
wrest revenue out of the rocks; be- 
cause, the loans being prompt, and 
the investors diligent, national relief 
reacted in what seemed overhastiness 
to accumulate the good things of life,— 
let us not presume disaster for them, as 
good souls used to foresee ruin for 
England in her war-debt. Exuberant 
with youth and optimism, they laugh 
and sing as they proceed about their 
national housekeeping. 

Nor is there lack of patriotic zeal 
or of bel esprit. Dr. Jose Toribio 
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Polo of Peru is a historian well worthy 
of the name. Colombia has some very 
sweet verses to show, wrung out of her 
turmoil. Argentina has contributed 
valuable writings in the sphere of 
theoretical jurisprudence and _inter- 
national law. Pride of country is 
everywhere evident. Composite, like 
ourselves, the South Americans possess 
all the elements necessary to economic 
and civic growth. Less and less do 
they entrust civil office to hands that 
hold it for greed. 

Their press is becoming not only a 
powerful influence for good citizen- 
ship, but a respected voice in the 
forum of the world. La Prensa, in 
Buenos Aires, the leading newspaper 
of the South American continent, is 
a really great journal, that one may 
compare favorably with the best New 
York, London, and Paris journals. 
Moreover, it has the finest building 
possessed by any newspaper in the 
world, combining luxurious club-rooms 
for its staff and employees with a 
valuable publishing plant and elaborate 
architecture. 

They send their sons to our univer- 
sities, and to those of Europe, and they 
have excellent universities of their 
own. The way is being prepared for 
general education. Only the Indian 
among the mountains and wild lands 
is inert, and education will overcome 
his inertia and stolidity. 
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Of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
many would have us think a béte noir 
before the eyes of our southern neigh- 
bors, even pens not guided by states- 
men may prophesy that it is certain 
to be transformed or abolished as 
reforms already discussed are estab- 
lished in the foreign policy of the 
United States, while the disinterested 
candor and tolerance of our great 
country is sufficiently apparent in its 
attitude towards Cuba and concerning 
Mexico. 

The United States, so favored in the 
high gifts of democracy and education, 
recognizes its lofty mission in the world 
and the supreme work of Uncle Samuel 
in the lands south of Panama must be 
the carrying thither of better ideals 
along with its example of practical 
business and scientific methods and 
interest in the comforts more than in 
the frivolities of life, while he may 
himself learn the finer manners of the 
heart that make for happiness. If, as 
Sarmiento once said, the free primary 
school is the foundation of national 
character, the foundations have already 
been laid in Chile and the Argentine on 
which the grand national superstruc- 
ture is arising, from which, as from a 
beacon, shines the light that is to lead 
all the Latin republics into the mighty 
brotherhood of nations and present 
their continent to the world —a glorious 
continent, modern, united and free. 





Note. — President Billinghurst of Peru has offered Mr. MacQueen a command of soldiers with 
all other necessary equipment for exploring the region of the headwaters of the Amazon for the 


Peruvian government. Mr. MacQueen is planning to undertake this interesting expedition. 
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A WILD ROSE 


A WILD ROSE 
By EtHet Syrorp 


Palest glow 

Fragile petals, — pale pink breath of 
Beauty, 

Breathing fragrance, — caressing, 
lovely, — 

Too harsh for thy loveliness 

Are the trials of earth, 

All too compelling the Wind 

To thy charm and thy daintiness. 

Pale glow of Beauty, 

Breathing fragrance, 

Vibrating Love, sensitive loveliness, 

The Angels dropt thee, — but not for 
long, — 

They come to find thee. 

Thou art frightened! 

Away Beauty flutters! 














THE RAILROADS 


By Joun 


HE Public be damned.” This 

ejaculation of the former rail- 

road magnate, William H. 

Vanderbilt, has perhaps done 
more harm to the railroads of the 
United States than any other single 
adverse incident. For we Americans 
like to govern ourselves by phrases. 
The truth is that the railroads have 
to serve two masters, the stockholders, 
on the one hand, and the public, on the 
other. Serving two masters has never 
been easy. Mr. Vanderbilt clearly 
thought that the claims of the stock- 
holders were paramount. Recent legis- 
lation, both state and national, has 
tended more and more in favor of the 
public and against the stockholders. 
And the other day the vice-president 
of the country was quoted as saying 
that railroads should earn enough to 
insure safety for the passengers and 
good wages for the employees, but 
inferentially no more. If he was cor- 
rectly reported he believes that it is 
the stockholders who should now be 
damned. 

No one can deny that American 
railroads have served the public be- 
yond measure or that the capital 
invested in them at the outset was 
welcomed as a benefaction. Passengers 
and freight are carried by them 
speedily ten times as cheaply as by 
any other conveyance on land. De- 
stroy railroads to-day and American 
civilization is destroyed. Neverthe less, 
while the railroads have become more 
and more useful, the power to earn 
money from them has become more 
and more circumscribed. Wages have 
been raised to the extent of millions 
of dollars, supplies cost more, higher 
interest has to be paid on new issues 
of securities, new safety appliances 
are required, just now the demand for 
steel cars is as insistent as was the 
demand for life-boats after the Titanic 
disaster, and there are countless other 
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increases in expenses. Nevertheless 
railroad rates have been either rigidly 
kept from rising* or have been actually 
reduced. While no one will deny that 
some regulation is necessary, or that, 
if the railroads were to-day unre- 
stricted, another unpleasant phrase 
might apply to them, viz.: that they 
were ready to charge “all that the 
traffic would bear,” or that, where 
monopoly is possible, unrestricted 
railroad earnings might now be fabu- 
lous; in short, while the rules of the 
game have admittedly had to be 
changed, the question now is: — Have 
they not been changed too much? 
The enforced expenses and the re- 
stricted earnings have so altered the 
railroad business that it is very doubt- 
ful if those who originally contributed 
the capital and the brains to building 
railroads would have contributed either 
if they could have foreseen present 
conditions. 

Unfortunately for the railroads, 
there has grown up with the idea of 
regulation, the even more popular 
idea. of competition. The Sherman 
law insists on it. The present national 
administration makes a favorite theme 
of it. Almost no one disagrees or 
would except railroads from the Sher- 
man law. As a result, we find the 
railroads to-day facing both regulation 
and competition, the former being 
enforced by both the nation and the 
states, while “pools” and “gentlemen’s 
agreements” and “community of in- 
terest,” once popular among the rail- 
roads have been thrown into the great 
junk-heap of the past. 

The railroads of the countryare thus 
to-day in a much more vulnerable 
position than are other public service 
corporations. The latter mostly oper- 
ate under the idea of regulated monop- 
oly, charges and service being subject 


*The Boston and Maine rate hearings began 
after this article was written. 















to state supervision and control. The 
Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston, for example, does its 
business practically without fear that 
another corporation will be allowed, 
even less invited, to tear up the streets 
and become acompetitor. Throughout 
this commonwealth, and in most other 
states, the tradition is becoming more 
and more recognized as sound that 
if the state reserves to itself control 
of the charges and of the quality of 
the service, public service corporations 
should not be in danger either from 
competition or the threat of compe- 
tition, that the capital invested be- 
yond recall in gas pipes, wires, and 
machinery shall not be endangered, 
so long as the work is done well and at 
reasonable rates. As a consequence, 
capital has been forthcoming even for 
comparatively obscure public service 
corporations. Not only have they, as 
a rule, prospered, but rates have tended 
downward and service has improved. 
Confidence has made all this possible. 

How far regulation has taken the 
place of competition is illustrated by 
a recent circular from one of the large 
organizations operating gas, electric, 
and street railway properties. The 
circular speaks of “the protection 
against reckless competition which is 
being afforded by the various com- 
missions and regulatory bodies in con- 
sideration of the rights of these bodies 
to regulate the charges of the utility 
companies in their jurisdiction,” and 
adds that this protection “is resulting 
in a more satisfactory condition of 
operations than has heretofore existed.” 
This is typical of the now prevalent 
attitude of the public authorities 
toward gas, electric light, and street 
railway companies. 

Railroads are not thus protected. 
It is true that recent regulations against 
rebates and those affecting “long haul” 
and “short haul” transportation have 
partially protected railroads against 
themselves. But in their case there 
is no such acceptance of the sound 
economics of regulated monopoly as 
is frankly recognized in the circular 
above quoted. 
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The advocates of competition, who 
make no exception of railroads, are in 
an overwhelming majority, and as- 
sume indeed that they are merely 
propounding an axiom. They insist 
that railroad competition not only 
lowers rates but improves service, 
because competitors vie with each other 
for patronage. 

Without denying all truth in this 
contention, or doubting that competi- 
tion is in most business essential, it 
may be profitable to consider certain 
facts under our very eyes. 

Until recently, the railroads have 
seemed in their terminals to possess 
the best of real estate corner lots, 
increasing constantly in value as cities 
and towns have grown up about them. 
No new railroads could afford to 
duplicate these terminals and the 
unearned increment might in time 
become enormous. This long seemed 
particularly trueof railroadsin the East. 
In the West building might continue 
on a large scale and parallel roads 
might be stretched across prairies. 
But in the East new competition 
seemed practically impossible because 
no new railroad could afford to build 
into the centers of large cities. But in 
the East new competition has come 
from another source, i. e., interurban 
trolley lines, inexpensively built, with- 
out way stations or, usually, stations 
of any kind, with rights of way and 
other privileges liberally granted, con- 
necting with city trolley lines and thus 
reaching every corner of the larger 
cities far better than they are reached 
from the expensive terminals of the 
big railroads. Not only may a hos- 
pitable apothecary shop serve as an 
exceptionally palatial waiting room 
for a trolley line, but passengers in 
trolley cars have become wonted to 
strap-hanging, whereas the same people 
in a steam car are outraged if they 
cannot getaseat. Similarly steam rail- 
roads are more criticized for tardiness, 
partly, at least, because they are usually 
so prompt. If it were their custom to 
be tardy, the fact would be as little 
noted by a careless public as it is noted 
in the case of trolleys. Trolley com- 
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petition is a condition and not a 
theory. For example, the Boston & 
Albany Railroad between Boston and 
Worcester is practically paralleled 
by an interurban trolley line. Ac- 
cording to the advocates of competi- 
tion, this paralleling may, it is true, 
have caused a money loss to the Boston 
and Albany, but it should have spurred 
that road to better service, to retain 
business. Does any one, however, be- 
lieve that the reduced traffic on the 
Boston and Albany has led it to put 
on more and faster trains? 

Another noteworthy example is the 
effect of trolley extensions on the 
suburban lines centering in Boston. 
Years ago, heavy train-loads of pas- 
sengers came from such near-by places 
as Brookline and Jamaica Plain. Now, 
notwithstanding the great growth of 
the suburbs, only a few light, profitless 
trains are run. The railroads, having 
had the worst of the competition with 
the increasing trolley lines, have al- 
lowed their service, inevitably, to 
shrivel. They had intended, long ago, 
to improve this service by the intro- 
duction of electric power. Silent 
witnesses to this expectation are the 
never-used tracks running to the base- 
ment of the South Terminal Station. 
When profit disappeared from the 
business, a desire to improve the serv- 
ice through electrification also dis- 
appeared. 

Lest this unpopular view of com- 
petition seem peculiar and heretical, 
let us consider the lilies of the field 
and all things growing according to 
the laws of nature. The wise farmer 
cuts the suckers from his corn. He 
roots up the competing weeds. The 
wise gardener prunes his plants. On 
the other hand, the trees of the forest 
choke each other in their unrestrained 
competition, all the branches dying 
except those which reach the sunlight 
on the top. Strength comes by selec- 
tion, by allowing the vital thing best 
able to survive all the sustenance and 
strength which it can get. Economy 
lies in not having the telephones of 
two rival companies on one’s desk, in 
not having two railroads, where one 


will suffice, in not eating one another 
alive, as the fish eat one another in the 
sea. 

The money which has been invested 
in railroad property other than rail- 
road equipment, bonds on which have 
become peculiarly popular, cannot be 
transformed into other investments 
as would be the case with a bank or 
many mercantile establishments. It is 
planted for better or for worse, and 
where it has been planted, there it 
must remain. Not only this, both 
it and theequipment must be improved. 
The old car stove has given place to 
steam heating. Better couplers have 
been installed. Block signals have 
been introduced, and one type is hardly 
introduced before it has to be changed 
for another. If a certain type of cross- 
over seems dangerous to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the railroads 
must at their own expense change it. 
Grade crossings are being abolished. 
Steel cars are taking the place of 
wooden, the demand for them just 
now being insatiable. There can be 
no doubt that most, if not all, of 
these improvements are sound, and 
there can be no gainsaying the histori- 
cal fact that railroad managers have, 
until recently, been opposed to most 
of them, the master whom they have 
primarily sought to serve having been 
the stockholders and not the public. 
Now, however, as a triumphant social 
philosopher has stated, there has been 
a great conflict between the railroads 
and the public and the public has won. 
This, in his judgment, was a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, and 
most people will agree with him. But 
has the last word been said? 

Should the railroads be obliged to 
pay all or nearly all the expense of the 
publie improvements forced upon them 
by the public authorities in the interest 
of the public, or should the public 
contribute a more liberal portion for 
what the public secures? As it is, 
the public now pays less than formerly. 

From the point of view of employing 
trained experts, railroads were never 
before so well managed. A generation 
has seen the great railroads of the 
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country emerge from the management 
of rich owners into that of salaried 
officials who have risen from the ranks. 
Management of railroads directly by 
Goulds and Vanderbilts, Huntingtons 
and Villards, Forbeses and Thayers, 
seems to have gone forever, and in 
their place we have railroad presidents 
like Mr. Bush and Mr. Brown, and 
Mr. Rea, and Mr. Elliot. Harriman 
and Hill represented the transition 
stage between the rich owner-manager 
and the trained expert-manager. No 
longer do unscrupulous land deals 
stain the records of our railroads, 
while more and more it is beginning 
to be recognized that railroad directors 
should not deal with themselves in 
new bond issues. Richer and more 
populous the country is steadily grow- 
ing. Yet the railroads serving this 
growing country better than ever 
before are not allowed to share in the 
prosperity. For them the hope of 
reward both in the nation’s growth 
and from their own skill and economies 
is denied. 

Look at the facts. After a year of 
the most bountiful harvests on record, 
those of 1912, not a leading railroad 
in the country has increased its rate 
of dividend, unless we count as such 
increases the restoration of a five per 
cent dividend rate on Southern Rail- 
way Preferred, after a secondary 
depression succeeding bankruptcy, and 
the restoration of two per cent divi- 
dends by New York, Ontario & West- 
ern, after this dividend had been passed 
for a single year on account of a coal 
strike. On the other hand, Illinois 
Central, long considered one of the 
strongest railroads in the country, has 
had to reduce its dividend rate from 
seven per cent to five per cent; New 
Haven from eight per cent to six 
per cent, with a dismal prospect of a 
further reduction; Chesapeake & Ohio 
and St. Louis Southwestern Preferred, 
each from five per cent to four per cent; 
Big Four has ceased to be able to pay 
any dividend on its preferred stock; 
Boston & Maine on either preferred 
or common; St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco has fallen into the hands of 


receivers. New York Central ekes out 
its dividends only by the extraordinary 
contributions of the Lake Shore, which 
years ago charged all its construction 
expenses to operating, and has recently 
enabled the New York Central to 
escape a condition similar to that of 
the New Haven; Pennsylvania divi- 
dends are six per cent instead of the 
seven per cent which in 1906 seemed 
firmly established; St. Paul cut its 
dividend rate in 1912 from seven per 
cent to five per cent, because it had 
the courage to extend its lines to the 
Pacific coast, thus opening newcountry. 
Wabash and Pere Marquette con- 
tinue indefinitely in receivers’ hands; 
Missouri Pacific, Erie, and Rock 
Island never pay a cent on their com- 
mon stocks. Though the last-named 
stocks may represent little more than 
hope of profit above simple interest on 
the investments which built the roads, 
it has proved hope of the kind which 
maketh the heart of a stockholder 
sick. Increases in gross earnings, 
however large, are nearly, if not quite, 
offset by increased expenses. In July 
of this year gross earnings of the New 
York Central increased $1,500,000 
and of Pennsylvania $2,000,000. But 
net earnings in the case of one de- 
creased $900,000 and in the case of 
the other $750,000. These are typical 
examples. 

The two great exceptions during the 
past year have been Great Northern 
and its subsidiary, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. On these two roads 
both the gross and net earnings have 
increased heavily. But note the con- 
sequence of such prosperity, which has 
been largely due, let us concede, to 
the exceptional skill of Mr. James J. 
Hill. No less an authority than the 
United States Supreme Court decided 
in the Minnesota rate cases that, be- 
cause the Great Northern was pros- 
perous, the state of Minnesota would 
be allowed to reduce charges, whereas 
in the case of another comparatively 
weak road the state could not legally 
reduce them. The logic of this decision 
seems to be that skill and industry may 
not lead to rewards in the railroad 
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business, but are actually to be 
handicapped. 

In the many recent attacks on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad it has been persistently main- 
tained that, as a railroad, apart from 
its steamship and trolley lines, it 
should prosper because it runs 
through the best railroad territory in 
the country. But such excellence of 
territory no longer helps a railroad. 
If it did, think how prosperous to-day 
would be not only the New Haven, as 
a railroad, but the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central, and even the 
Boston & Maine! What crowds 
throng the cars and how closely the 
freight trains follow one another as 
compared, for example, with the lines 
of the Union Pacific in the sparsely 
settled states of Utah, Wyoming and 
even Nebraska! Yet Union Pacific, 
in spite of its own troubles, — strikes, 
adverse court decisions, severe re- 
strictions, —is more prosperous than 
any of the eastern roads mentioned 
above. 

Not only have the latter suffered 
from competition but they seem to have 
suffered almost as much from threats 


of competition and from their own 


efforts to protect themselves. Re- 
cently the New York Times and the 
Boston Herald have printed stories 
indicating that the most persistent 
charge of extravagance against the 
New Haven road —the purchase of 
Rhode Island companies’ stock for 
$24,000,000, valued later at, say, 
$6,000,000 — was really such an effort. 
The stories in these papers may be 
without basis, but, according to them, 
strong interests held a franchise to 
build an interurban line between 
Boston and Providence. Entrance 
into Boston was possible over the 
elevated tracks from Forest Hills, 
but the Rhode Island companies had 
an exclusive right to enter Providence 
and hence held the key to the situa- 
tion. The threatening competitors 
were bidding for the Rhode Island 
trolleys when the New Haven secured 
them. If the stories referred to are 
true, the real question before the New 


Haven management seems to have 
been whether it was cheaper to lose a 
large sum in buying the Rhode Island 
trolleys or to lose another large sum 
by allowing the Boston and Providence 
railroads to be paralleled by a new 
interurban line. 

This explanation of a much criti- 
cized transaction could not, if true, be 
safely admitted by the New Haven 
management. Last autumn the presi- 
dent of the New Haven was indicted, 
charged with having endeavored to 
ward off competition into Providence 
threatened by the Grand Trunk, such 
competition being specifically encour- 
aged by various states. He denied 
the charge. Could he with impunity 
have admitted the truth of a similar 
transaction or was he _ practically 
obliged to let the purchase of the 
Rhode Island companies stand as 
apparently an unexplained act of 
inexplicable folly? 

According to the testimony the 
other day of the president of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad before the Massa- 
chusetts public utilities commission, 
that company, being face to face with 
interurban trolley competition, took 
the other alternative and lost $350,000 
a year by so doing. Thus, whether a 
railroad protects itself or not, the 
situation may become for it very 
costly. 

In its recent decisions the United 
States Supreme Court has made plain 
that confiscation of railroad property 
will not be knowingly tolerated. But 
it has also made plain that railroad 
owners need never expect more than 
moderate returns on their investments. 
Experience seems to show that at 
present, with the regulations, thus 
allowed and encouraged, and the 
competition, which cannot legally be 
warded off, no sufficient allowance is 
made for disasters such as have be- 
fallen the railroads this year both 
from floods and drouths, or for periods 
of business depression or for the risks 
of new construction or for inevitable 
human errors of judgment. All of 
these have contributed to the present 
ills of American railroads. Our rail- 
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roads are, on the whole, well managed, 
but floods and drouths and business 
depressions are sure to come. 

It is a tradition of the New York 
banks that, of the collateral offered 
them by brokers, at least sixty-five 
per cent shall be represented by rail- 
road securities and not over thirty-five 
per cent by industrial. This tradition 
is because of the time-honored convic- 
tion that railroad securities are safer 
than industrial. Railroad companies 
must give fuller reports, the property is 
more divisible, the business is more 
diversified and therefore, as a rule, 
more stable,—railroads are peculiarly 
essential to all mankind. Yet the 
big industrials of the country have, 
as a group, fared far better of late than 
the big railroads. With all the new 
restrictions on industries there is still 
a hope of profit from them and some- 
times the actual profit is very large. 
Note, for example, United States 
Steel, General Electric, International 
Harvester, United Fruit and National 
Carbon. Not a few investors now 
avoid railroads altogether. Meanwhile 
the losses have come mostly on those 
who have meant to keep away from 
speculation, who have saved for mod- 
erate returns, and have been largely, 
perhaps altogether, dependent on the 
income from their investments. 

Now it may be that the public will 
suffer directly from the present plight 
of the railroads not nearly as soon 
as the owners of the railroads. Better 
service may perhaps be forced for a 
time from railroad owners without 
hope of reward to them, for the capital 
invested in railroads may be saved, 
even partially, only by continuing 
to serve the public. But the bleeding 
process cannot go on forever. 

Among the increased expenses, not 
to be ignored, to which railroads are 
now subjected, are the higher rates 
of interest which must be paid on new 
bond issues. This increase is at least 
twenty-five per cent, compared with a 
decade ago, measuring the difference 
by, let us say, the new issue of Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 4}’s last winter 
and of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


3}’s ten years earlier, and without 
allowing for the now impaired credit 
of many railroads. For short periods 
the increase in interest rates is even 
more serious. ‘These increased ex- 
penses are not to be avoided by any 
skill on the part of the railroads. Yet 
the public, P ie its representatives, 
has as yet seemed to give no thought 
to them. 

As most railroads cannot now issue 
stock for improvements, except at 
great sacrifices, both in market value 
and otherwise, the tendency is to 
increase indebtedness, a dangerous 
development. Both Great Northern 
and Pennsylvania stocks declined 
sharply when new issues were recently 
announced and have never recovered. 
Yet these railroads are admittedly 
among the strongest and best managed 
railroads in the country. Other roads 
have not dared to risk new stock issues 
but have piled up short-term obliga- 
tions. These are now proving an un- 
comfortable burden not only to the 
New Haven and the Boston and Maine 
but to the New York Central and 
others. 

The proposition that railroads could 
save fabulous millions by “scientific 
management” — a proposition which 
served as an obstacle to an increase 
in rates when these were sought on a 
large scale of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission— has never been sub- 
stantiated. The Atchison tried the 
experiment, but only to lead to the 
conclusion that the claims made were 
little more than unsupported asser- 
tions calculated to impress the public 
through newspaper headlines. 

The logic of the situation seems to 
be that the railroads of the country 
should be allowed to make a sub- 
stantial profit above simple interest 
on the money invested. ‘The owners 
should have a hope that they will reap 
an additional reward, if they manage 
well, and that all the reward shall not 
be taken from them. If there is to be 
regulation, as seems inevitable, the 
justice of competition at the same 
time should be subjected to close 
scrutiny. If the public wants safe, 
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comfortable, clean and prompt serv- 
ice, it should pay for it. If it does 
not pay for such service, it will sooner 
or later get poor service. 

There can be no doubt that the 
American people always intend to be 
just. No problem is settled by them 
until it is settled right. All the newer 
part of the country has been largely 
made and the older part largely made 
over by the railroads. The tracks and 
equipment and stations look imper- 
sonal but they represent the savings 
of hundreds and thousands of people 
to the extent of billions of dollars. 
The rules of the railroad game have 
been changed many times since most 
of this capital was invested. Such 
changes have been admittedly due 
in great measure to greed and un- 
scrupulousness on the part of the rail- 
roads, as a whole. It has been nec- 
essary to correct abuses as well as to 
protect public interests. But the 


railroads are now, one and all, chas- 
In most respects they are ex- 


tened. 
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traordinarily well managed. They 
are necessary. They should be profit- 
able, if justice is to be done and if the 
public is in the long run to be ade- 
quately served. That is, they should 
earn simple interest plus a profit, plus 
an allowance for inevitable disasters, 
such as floods and drouths, plus an 
allowance for mistakes of judgment. 
They should be so profitable that 
capital will be glad to improve them 
and to build new roads, not so afraid 
that it has to be tempted from its 
hiding-places by expensive induce- 
ments. In short, if the public wants 
good service, its regulations, through 
state and national commissions, should 
be generous to the railroads, fully as 
generous, for example, as are the com- 
missions throughout the country which 
regulate gas and electric light enter- 
prises. In particular, it is to be hoped 
that the railroads will get some relief 
from the appeals recently filed with 
the Inter-state Commerce Commis- 
sion. oa 





THE SPIRIT OF THE FALLS 
By SYLVANUS VANAKEN 


black water of a famous trout 
pool on the little St. Pierre. 
The man was my friend Phil, a strong, 
quiet lover of the woods, and a patient 
learner of their secrets. He was alone. 
So far as he knew, he was, with one 
exception, the only living man in a 
circle of seventy miles diameter. The 
exception was an old Indian, who at 
that moment drew a glowing coal out 
of the camp fire, spat on it thought- 
fully, and then, watching the black 
spot suddenly flare and disappear, 
knew by the infallible sign that a 
storm was coming. 
A sudden low rumble of thunder 
came down the river and was lost in 
the roar of the falls. As if a blow 


HE daylight was waning as the 
man whipped his flies over the 


struck the water the trout ceased 
rising. Up to that moment, they had 
flashed up at the flies by twos and 


threes, dark, strong, lusty fighters 
that seemed to hide in the depths 
under every foam bubble. The man 
dressed his catch hurriedly, climbed 
the bluffs behind him, and hastened 
back to camp. 

The storm broke as he hurried up 
to his little tent in the short twilight, 
where old Noel was trying to cook 
supper at a fire that was jumping like 
awitch. The night followed quickly, 
a night almost unearthly in its dark- 
ness and wild commotion. 

Now and then the Indian would 
point a finger and mutter with awed 
voice. “Look! fire see-um Spirit come 
in from Mukkeenoise. Das w’y he 
jump up from the fire to meet-um.” 

The man moved quickly to where 
he could see the Indian sitting on his 
heels close to the fire, his dark face 
and powerful shoulders thrown into 
bold relief by the flickering light. 

“Are there spirits here, Noel?” 

“Plenty, O plenty! Das w’y he 
call-um Mukkeenoise, spirit place.” 


“How do you know, Noel?” 

It was the scholar that spoke here, 
but the primitive man shrugged his 
shoulders and drew close to the fire. 

“White man tink he know how he 
know. Injun don’t know how; he 
just know.” 

“You promised me a story once, 
Noel; such a story as is heard only 
among your own people. This is just 
the night. I am listening.” 

Old Noel hesitated, for an Indian 
rarely speaks of his traditions — never 
speaks of them, in fact, unless he is 
sure of his man, that he will not doubt 
or make light of what is to him sacred. 
Then, in the soft voice of the Milicete, 
with words so low that it hardly 
seemed possible that a human voice 
was speaking, he told a legend of his 
people. And this is the story —I tell 
it briefly, for what follows, and change 
only the curious dialect: 

“Once, long ago, my people owned 
all these woods and rivers. The 
Milicetes are peaceful; they are hunt- 
ers. But way off that way,” pointing 
to the west, “lived an awful people,— 
the Mohawks. Nobody knew where 
they came from, where they went to. 
We only knew that when they came 
they were like the Injun Imp when they 
tasted blood. 

“One spring they came when the 
Milicetes had been camped all winter 
on the great meadows below here — 
you remember the meadows we passed 
this morning? Well, it was fifty 
years since the Mohawks had been 
seen; the Milicetes had forgotten. 
No one knew they were coming till 
Killooleet discovered them, and saved 
her people with her life. 

“Killooleet was the chief’s daughter. 
She was beautiful, my grandfather 
said, very beautiful, and her voice — 
would you hear why she was called 
Killooleet? Come!” 

Old Noel seized a brand from the 
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fire and started into the forest. The 
man followed, wondering. Beyond 
the fire-light the Indian went cau- 
tiously, waving his brand to keep it 
burning. He stopped as a clear, low 
whistle came from the bushes on his 
left. 

“Listen,” he whispered. 

There was another soft whistle; 
then the clear, beautiful song of the 
white-throated sparrow, that sweetest 
minstrel of the north woods, came 
tinkling out of the darkness. 

“That is Killooleet,” said Noel. 
“He sings always when he sees the 
light. And that is why she was called 
so, because her voice was beautiful 
and cheered the heart like his.” 

They stumbled back to the fire, and 
Noel went on with the story. 

“Killooleet had been loved many 
years by Malsunsis, the wolf, who 
wanted to take her away. But the 
chief said no; she must sing for him 
yet a little longer. At last he con- 


sented, and then the days seemed long 
to the lovers till the ice should melt, 
and the fish be running and the birds 


singing in the woods again. For the 
Milicetes marry only when the young 
beavers go out to find their mates— 
and that, you know, is a sad time only 
for the old beavers. 

“At last they came, the birds. With 
the first song that they heard Killoo- 
leet, the wolf and Mooshawis, his 
mother, went three days across the 
hills to the meadows on the Musqua- 
bit, which flows into the river far 
above here. They were planning the 
house they would build, as the young 
beavers do, when they came to the 
meadows. Then suddenly out of the 
bushes rose tall warriors with frightful 
faces. 

“Mooshawis fell down shuddering, 
and muttering the Mohawks! the 
panthers! Killooleet ran screaming 
away. The wolf sent a hunting arrow 
straight through the heart of the 
leader. Then he went down, with a 
tomahawk in his brain. 

“They took the Wolf’s scalp, trailed 
and caught the two women quickly, 
and hurried away to the river, where 


there was a camp and a great war 
fleet of canoes hidden away in the 
swamp. Two warriors bound the 
women and placed them in a canoe 
that was lying ready. 

“You must be our guides, they said, 
for none of us have ever seen these 
waters. Help us and you are free; 
betray us and you die. Then they 
pushed out into the river. 

“By day the war party remained 
hidden. Only the two warriors with 
the women prisoners, stole on to spy 
out the way. All day long they would 
skulk and hide along the river, watch- 
ing for Milicete hunters, and drawing 
near to the big camp below the falls. 
Then, toward night, they would search 
out a hiding place where the war party 
might hide for the next day undis- 
covered by the keen eyes of wandering 
hunters. At a safe landing place two 
small fires were lighted close together 
and facing up river. That was a 
signal. Towards morning the great 
canoes, that traveled safely only by 
night, would come sweeping down to 
where the beacons blazed, and hide 
themselves away again in the alder 
swamp that had been selected for them. 

“On the third day, as they neared 
the Milicete country of all the Mohawk 
warriors, the talk lasted long, as 
Indian pow-wows do, so that it was 
afternoon before the scout’s canoe 
swung out into the river. The two 
Milicete women were in it, one in 
front of either warrior, their hands 
tightly bound, answering brief ques- 
tions about the river with briefer 
answers, knowing that discovery or 
treachery meant instant death, yet 
praying and hoping for the sight of a 
Milicete canoe. At twilight the canoe 
rounded the bend of the eagle. cliff, 
and for the first time the Mohawk 
scouts heard the falls — Listen!” 

As the Indian ceased abruptly the 
heavy roar of Mukkeenoise came throb- 
bing through the night. The man 
shuddered at the thought of canoes 
approaching in the darkness, for he 
knew the place well — the frightful 
rush of a swollen river to its leap,—and 
then the sheer plunge of fifty feet down 
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among the rocks of a mist-filled gorge. 

“Hark! what do we hear?” said a 
Mohawk, trying to check the canoe 
that already felt the pull of irresistible 
power beneath it. 

“ “Tt is Mukkeenoise, Ghost 
Falls,’ said Killooleet. 

“ “Land quickly — no, on the other 
side. If you pass that point you die.’ 

“As she spoke the girl’s heart 
leaped fiercely, for her hands, which 
she had been working steadily the 
past hour, dropped free from their 
bonds. She gripped the knife that 
was hidden under her broad otter- 
skin girdle; but she made no move- 
ment. 

“The canoe touched the shore — 
just opposite where you fished this 
afternoon, and the warriors sprang 
out to drag it up out of the current. 
As they bent to the work Killooleet 
was creeping nearer, nearer. Sud- 


the 


denly the outer warrior threw up his 
hands and toppled into the river with 
the death whoop on his lips. The 
other leaped back, but the girl was 
upon him like a lynx, and he went 
down among the rocks with the knife 


in his throat. 

“She sprang to the canoe, which had 
swung adrift; with all her strength she 
pulled old Mooshawis and the fire 
basket out upon the bank. 

“ “Quick, mother!’ she cried, tear- 
ing at the bonds, ‘quick to the falls! 
You know the great rock that juts 
out below them. Build the fires 
there.’ 

“And you?’ cried the old Moos- 
hawis. 

“*T go to the Wolf—and the 
Mohawks go with me. Hurry! Build 
the fires bright; then go to the big 
camp below and bring my father and 
our people. She turned to hurry 
away, but the old woman caught her 
by the arm and clung to her des- 
perately.— 

“You are mad, child, and they 
will not believe you. Come, we are 
free; we will warn our people and 
escape. Even if they drive back these 
panthers it means a hundred deaths 
and a hundred women wailing. I 
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myself will save them all that. They 
shall tell of it in the wigwams — yes, 
they that are babies now will tell their 
grandchildren how the falls fought for 
the Milicetes, and how one girl saved 
her people.’ 

““ “My life? What is my life here 
when the Wolf is calling me away? 
Quick, mother; build the fires bright, 
on the great rock below the falls.’ 

“She turned again and bounded 
away up the river, leaping from rock 
to rock, her heart springing within her 
and her eyes bright. 

“ *The camping-place is ready and 
the two warriors wait,’ she said, 
gliding into the Mohawk camp an 
hour later, and standing with folded 
hands before the chief. 

** “And what message do they send?’ 
demanded the old warrior suspiciously. 

“ *That the place is good and your 
sleep shall be sound. The Milicetes 
will see you ere daybreak. Even now 
your two warriors are creeping down 
on their camp. They sent me back 
to bring you.’ 

“The Mohawks were filled with 
wonder that she should come back to 
them alone when she might have run 
away, but the war fleet swept out 
into the river instantly. If their 
fears were roused they were still 
ashamed to show that to a single girl 
who must go with them and share the 
danger. They bound her again and 
put her in the bow of the foremost 
canoe with the chief and ten warriors. 

““ Paddle fast,’ she said, ‘the river 
is clear and the current deep.’ 

“They paddled down quickly, si- 
lently. The half moon was shining 
clear, flooded the river with silver 
light as they swept over it. 

“ ‘Hark! What is that?’ said the 
chief. The air about them shivered; 
a deep, low roar surged up the river. 

“*Tt is Mukkeenoise the Ghost 
Falls. Below them are the meadows 
where the Milicetes sleep. Look, the 
fires!’ 

“Around the point swept the war 
fleet. The air began to hum; the 
heavy roar throbbed to the quickened 
beat of the warriors hearts, which 
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felt the danger. Still the signal fires 
beckoned. Still the chief feared to 
seem less brave than the girl before 
him, who sat so still, with eyes fixed 
on the mist images that dance over 
the awful place, waving wild arms to 
those who come but never go. 

“Nearer they swept. The current 
dipped sharp and sudden, rushing to 
its leap. A cry rose from the outer 
canoe, which began to jump spite of 
strong paddles. Then the girl turned. 

“Sing your death song, chief. 
The fires are bright, but the warriors 
will never come. Look, the falls! 
And see, my people on the shore!’ 

“She turned, and standing in the 
canoe with head thrown back gazing 
toward the mist images, broke out into 
the low, wild death-chant of the 
Milicetes. From the shore the wailing 
of women answered above the throb- 
bing hum of the falls. All about her 
were shouts, cries, groans, the dash 
of paddles, and the fierce death-whoop, 
as some swift Milicete arrow found 
its rest. Under all and above all was 
the deep shivering roar sweeping 
nearer and nearer with the rush of a 
storm. 

“Still she sang on. The mists 
closed round them — and they were 

ne. 

“Listen,” said Noel. 

The man, released from the swift, 
rushing end of the story, started up 
from the spell of it and listened, 
thrilling and creeping in spite of him- 
self. 

“Did any of the Mohawks escape 
Noel?” 

“Not one. They all went over the 
falls. But they stay here yet.” 

“What do you mean, Noel?” 

“There are spirits in every water- 
fall, ’said the Indian earnestly. “If 
you look you can see them sometimes 
when the mists are rising.” 

The storm blew out in another hour. 
Old Noel was sitting silent by the fire; 
but the man, sleepless and uneasy, 
wandered along the bluff above the 
falls, fascinated by the wild beauty 
of the plain, shivering now and then 
as he remembered the legend and the 
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voices that were now all still. When 
he came to the highest point of the 
bluff he looked back. 

Far below him raced the river, 
strong and dark, to its leap. Thin 
mists wavered over it — it was easy 
to imagine them taking human form. 
When they lifted he could see the great 
flat rock jutting out below the falls 
on the other shore. If a fire were 
built there it would prove a deadly 
beacon to canoes coming down. But 
the phantom canoe, what would ac- 
count for that? The mists or —. 

As if in answer to the question 
something appeared moving swiftly 
on the river. The man stopped as 
if struck. Now he was grasping a 
dwarf spruce, pearing down over the 
cliff in dangerous wise, as if fascinated. 

There was a sudden tingle in the 
man’s spine that no cold or legend, 
nor even the voices could have given. 
He started and rubbed his eyes, there 
was no mistake. Now it swept under 
him, and he saw plainly a woman 
crouching in the bow, shrinking to- 
gether as if paralyzed with the speed 
and the roaring in herears. In the 
stern knelt a man, his paddle trailing 
but gripped deep, his whole attitude 
that of a man who waits and is ready. 
So they swept into the mists and were 
gone. 

“When I came out of my trance,” 
he said, “my spine was tingling, but 
my head was buzzing with ideas like 
a beehive. I ran back along the 
bluff to the falls and stared hard at a 
bit of clear water between the first 
two rapids. If that were a real 
canoe that I saw, it went over the 
falls; and I might catch a glimpse of 
wreckage on the clear water. But I 
saw nothing, though I looked until 
my eyes ached. Then I went back 
to camp. 

“Old Noel sat just as I left him 
staring intently into the fire. He had 
heard me as I ran past; now he rose 
slowly, drew near, and peered keenly 
into my face. 

“Ah! You see-um, too? Now, 
p’raps you believe. That was all he 
said; and I made no answer. 

























































“At dawn, next morning, I was 
back at the spot, leaving Noel asleep 
by the fire. Beneath me the cliff 
dropped sheer to the river. On this 
side the current moved deep and 
strong, swirling along the crag’s foot; 
on the other it raced swifter, the first 
movement I was hurled violently to 
the ground. Before I realized what it 
was all about a big man was kneeling 
on my chest, the muzzle of a revolver 
wavered threateningly across my face. 

“<*P’ve got you,’ he said, digging 
his knees into me as if he were riding 
a balky horse. ‘I’ve got you!’ 

“He was powerfully built, with a 
strong, dark face, and good French 
blood showing everywhere. That was 
my first flash of observation. 

“<*A beastly, cowardly way you 
took to do it, you hanged brute.’ 

“T gasped,* Perhaps you’ll also tell 
me what you’ve got me for?’ 

“He started a bit when I spoke. I 
lay with my head partly under some 
brushes, and the twilight was deepen- 
ing. His knees relaxed their terrific 
grip, and he bent to peer into my face. 

*“* ‘Suspicious!’ he muttered, more 
to himself than to me, ‘and I'll take 
no chances. What are you doing 
here?’ 

“Tet me up,’ I said, ‘a man can’t 
talk with a ton on his chest. Be- 
sides it’s none of your business.’ 

“He looked me over searchingly, 
felt my pockets, and pulled my hunt- 
ing knife from its sheath. Then he 
sprang to his feet like a cat, and stood 
waiting with his big revolver ready. 

“ ‘Tf you attempt to run I’ll shoot 
you dead. That’s straight,’ he re- 
marked briefly. ‘Now give an ac- 
count of yourself.’ 

“T got up and shook myself, scowl- 
ing at him in no amiable temper. 

** “Who are you, you brute?’ 

“*T beg to remind you that that 
is not my question. Still, as there’s 
a doubt in the case, you have a right 
to know.’ He opened his coat, show- 
ing a little silver badge on his breast; 
but his eyes never left mine for an 
instant. ‘I am a Nevada officer, 
and I want you for murder and 
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robbery. I want you -bad. That’s 
why I took the law into my own hands 
and came over the line myself.’ 

“ *You are mistaken,’ I said shortly, 
repressing several things I wanted to 
say, out of respect for the law. ‘I am 
fishing here on the St. Arden. If you 
doubt it, come and see.’ 

“T turned short, without looking at 
him again, and walked back through 
the woods. I heard him spring, and 
then the brush cracking at my heels. 

“ *Tf that’s true, I’ll apologize,’ he 
said in my ear. ‘Meanwhile this re- 
volver is cocked, and it’s pointing 
right at the middle of your back.’ 

“He started again doubtfully when 
old Noel, whom he seemed to know, 
jumped up startled as we crashed into 
camp. 

* *T begin to think I am mistaken,’ 
he said, turning to me after a moment, 
‘but pardon me if I question your guide 
a bit.’ 

“They talked hurriedly apart. Then 
he came back to me with hand ex- 
tended frankly. 

“*T beg your pardon. I am more 
than sorry. If you will let me sit 
down by your fire here, I'll tell you 
how I came to make such a mistake.’ 

“T kicked a log to windward of the 
fire, and looked at him expectantly. 
I still felt shaken up; and my feelings 
hurt worse than my neck. 

“ “My name’s Quereau,’ he said, 
not seeming to notice my scant hos- 
pitality. ‘“ ‘For three years I have 
worked night and day to track down the 
worst band of smugglers and cut- 
throats on the border. Last week one 
of them, a half-breed named Gaspaux, 
knifed an officer in his own bed, and 
burned his place, and —.’ 

“TI saw the muscles on his cheek 
swell as his teeth ground together. 
His strong face grew white as a wo- 
man’s in the firelight. 

“*The murderer and his gang 
carried off — the daughter, I mean,’ he 
added with an effort. ‘I was in the 


village at the time, and followed them 
a — one, five of them — across the bor- 
der, up the Musquabit, and over into 
the St. Arden, three days above here. 
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Last night I lost their trail. I have 
hunted all day and found no trace. 
They told me, down below, that no 
human being was on the river; so 
when I saw you I thought naturally 
that you were one of the band. I 
was desperate, and used you rough. 
I am sorry.’ 

“He dropped his head into his 
hands as he finished, and seemed to 
forget me. 

“ “What did you expect to do alone 
with such a gang, if you found them? 
You could hardly expect to throw 
them all from behind,’ I said a bit 
sarcastically. 

“He looked up quickly. There was 
the fiash of a devil in his eyes as they 
burned into mine. 

“ *Listen,’ he said, ‘I came with 
them last night at dusk; but the man 
I wanted most, and the girl, were 
not there. I followed and lost them 
all in the storm. I am sorry now I 
didn’t shoot the four as they ate.’ He 
broke off and stared hard at the fire 
again. 

“*You are a curious kind of an 
officer,’ I remarked at last; ‘and your 
zeal seems more personal than civic. 
Who was the girl?’ 

“He quivered as if in pain; his 
shoulders began to heave. 

“ *Lise — my God!’ he groaned, as 
if there could be but one in the world. 

“ *What!’ I cried, ‘Bonneur’s Lise?’ 

“He looked up quickly. 

“ “Do you know her, then?’ 

“T had a swift vision of a splendid 
girl whom I had seen when I called at 
Bonneur’s farm to buy provisions, 
a girl tall and dark, with the bearing 
of a goddess, and abundant traces of 
fine old French blood, which gave the 
warm color to her cheeks and the blue 
gloss to her hair, like the glint of a 
crow’s wing in the sunlight. My 
heart had been restless ever since. 

“ *Yes,’ I muttered, ‘I know her.’ 

“*Then you know why I followed 
them alone,’ he said. ‘If I stayed, I 
should have gone mad. I was to have 
been married to Lise to-day — O God, 
my, my pretty one! I could stand it if 
she were dead. But to be with him —’ 
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he sprang to his feet and strode off 
hastily into the dark woods. 

“When he came back a half hour 
later I could only stand beside him 
and be silent, while the shadows 
quivered about us. But he felt the 
sympathy, and he needed it. 

“*T used to call her Killooleet, my 
Whitethroat,’ he said softly at last. 
‘She was just that, always sweetness, 
always music wherever she went; and 
her voice was like his to me. When 
I was alone in the woods and heard him, 
it was of her I thought.’ 

“At the name. the Indian’s story 
flashed back upon me suddenly. An 
idea, a great fear swept over me. He 
felt my arm tremble on his shoulder, 
I think, for he looked up. 

“*T am afraid I have seen her — 
come!’ 

“T led him to the spot where I had 
seen the canoe. 

“It was again moonlight, and the 
mists were waving over the falls. I 
told him the legend briefly, and what 
I had seen afterwards, and thought. 
He listened; he questioned me closely, 
fearfully, how they looked. 

“ *Tt was she, I know it!’ he groaned 
and his face was deadly white. ‘Gas- 
paux has sworn to be even with me 
for sending him to jail; and he has 
done it. They are dead. And —he 
— dared — to — love — her; the beast, 
the toad!’ 

“The last sentence seemed to be 
pulled out of him, word by word, with 
pincers. He broke off, and stood 
leaning far out over the spot where I 
had last seen her. Suddenly he 
started back — 

“ *Look, look!’ he whispered fiercely. 

* A canoe with two men had swung 
round the point, and was shooting 
down under the cliff straight to the 
falls. We watched it spellbound, 
breathless, till it swept over its swift 
course and was lost in the mists. The 
grip upon my arm became painful. 

“ Well?’ he breathed. He was 
trembling violently. 

“ “Tt went the same way as the 
other,’ was all I could say. 

* “Then she is not dead,’ he shouted, 
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all fire in a minute. ‘There is some 
way out of this, some mystery. Where 
is your canoe?’ 

“*In the river below the camp. 
What would you do?’ 

“*Do? Follow. What else?’ 

“ *To death,’ I said. 

“ “To death? To hades, if they go 
so far! Come on?’ 

“He dashed back to camp, then 
down the steep bluff headlong to the 
shore; while I followed more slowly, 
trying to think for this madman. In 
a moment he was back with my canoe 
on his shoulders. He hurried back 
along the cliff, and went crashing down 
the steep bank to the shore. Any 
other man would have broken his neck 
in half the journey. Like a flash he 
had whipped the canoe over into the 
flood, where it began to veer and jump 
like a witch under the swirling drag 
of the current. As he poised to spring 
aboard I stopped him with a grip on 
his shoulder. 

“ *You will go?’ he cried eagerly. 

“ “No; nor my canoe neither.’ 

“He drew back; his face grew black 
as the shadows under the bank. 

“« “Are you a coward he sneered?’ 
A man 


Look 


“ “No; but you are a fool. 
in love, as you are, always is. 
here, if there’s a mystery about these 
falls, the man who finds it out from 
this side will have about a second to 
congratulate himself before he goes 


over. That is death. I am _ con- 
vinced now that the canoe last night 
didn’t go over; nor this one either; 
but the men running this risk know 
where the turn is, know just when to 
shift their paddles. I don’t. 

“ *Tt’s evident,’ I went on, ‘that 
there’s a den here somewhere, and 
your men are in it. It’s merely a 
question of time and watching to find 
where they come out. Still, for the 
girl’s sake I’ll stretch a point. I'll 
follow the next canoe close, if you like.’ 

“He was quite a long time thinking, 
struggling with himself. 

“You are right. I will wait,’ he 
said at last. ‘But it’s hard. God 
knows what she suffers while we wait.’ 

“All night long we crouched there 
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in the bushes, stretching our eyes up 
river. When the moon went down I 
suggested taking turns watching and 
sleeping till daylight. But Quereau 
would not hear of it. 

“ *Go to sleep,’ he said, ‘I will never 
sleep till I know where she is.’ 

“T think I must have been uncon- 
scious several hours, when I felt my 
arm gripped as in a vise. Quereau 
was pointing up river. In the gray 
light I saw a canoe with a single 
occupant sweeping down. 

“It’s him,’ he muttered fiercely, 
and | felt his big muscles twitching. 
He turned to me swiftly. 

“*Our time comes in a minute. 
It’s dangerous work, even if we escape 
the falls. Are you still willing?’ 

“I looked full into his eyes for 
moment. They softened wonderfully 
as we read each other’s souls. 

“*T’ve seen the girl, too,’ I said, 
and pushed my little canoe out just 
as the outlaw swung round the point 
below. Light and quick as a cat 
Quereau sprang to the stern. 

“Are you a good canoe-man?’ I 
asked. 

“ “The best on the river, quick!’ 

“I placed my rifle handy in the bow, 
and jumped to my place, grippling the 
second paddle. The canoe shot for- 
ward around the point, and there was 
our man just dropping into the mists. 

“Over the dip we shot like a race 
horse, till hardly a canoe length 
separated us. 

“Bending so that Quereau could 
see over my head, I kept my eyes 
fastened on the back of the man in 
front. No likelihood of his turning 
to see us. He was not paddling, but 
sitting in an attitude of waiting, 
steering merely and gripping his pad- 
dlesdeep. Then I noticed with amaze- 
ment that our speed slackened. 

“Suddenly the stern of the canoe 
in front swept outward, pushed by 
an eddy swirling backward from a 
projecting spur of rock. From cool 
waiting the man I was watching 
leaped into life. There was a swift 
sweep of his paddle, another like 
lightning — and he was gone. 
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“In a minute we were shooting 
over the same great eddy. With all 
my strength I threw the bow in. I 
felt the stern lift outward under a 
powerful stroke; the canoe whirled 
like a surfboat on a combat. For one 
awful moment I struggled desperately. 
Then we glided slowly round into a 
huge hollow in the face of the cliff, 
where the water eddyed calmly, not 
fifty feet away from the brink of the 
falls. Directly in front, near the 
mouth of the dark tunnel, floated a 
canoe broadside on, with a most 
villainous-looking half-breed resting 
on his paddle, fanning the water 
slowly to keep from drifting out into 
the current. 

“I saw him start violently as we 
whirled in. He sprang to his feet. 
The double muzzle of a gun was 
pointed straight at my head, and 
there was no mistaking the expression 
of the squint-eye behind the barrels. 

“TI ducked forward just as a stream 
of fire leaped from the gun muzzle. 
My hat was torn from my head; but 
I heard no sign above the terrible roar 
‘of the falls. Then something zipped 
like a hornet past my ear from be- 


hind, and powder burned my neck. 
The half-breed threw up his hands 
and plunged backward into the eddy. 
An upturned canoe drifted swiftly out 
into the mist that closes on things 
forever. 

“T paddled into the tunnel, away 


from the cursed place. When the 
water seemed still and I could grasp 
the rough sides of rock, I looked back 
for the first time. Quereau was half 
turned as he knelt, staring back where 
his enemy had disappeared, the heavy 
revolver still gripped in his hand. 

“Further in, the passage turned, 
then turned again; the roar died away 
to a murmur. A light flickered in 
front. The canoe glided forward, 
noiseless as a duck on the water, and 
rubbed lightly on a rocky shore 
shelving up into a low cavern where a 
fire was burning. As we stopped I 
made out in the semi-darkness two 
figures moving between us and the 
light. 
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“Without a moment’s hesitation 
Quereau leaped out and strode straight 
to the fire. I heard a sharp com- 
mand, an oath, then cries of terror 
from women’s throats. Jerking the 
canoe up the bank, I hurried in. 

“Between me and the fire stood 
Quereau, covering two men with his 
revolver. In a corner on the right, 
two or three wretched women cow- 
ered, chattering. On the left — what 
was that? 

“Something like a shadow came 
creeping behind Quereau. Before I 
could spring forward or raise my rifle 
the shadow lifted up, gripping a knife 
that glittered in the firelight. Then a 
scream rang through the cavern; a 
woman threw herself upon the shadow 
—all as in a nightmare, when 
one sees and thinks, but cannot 
move. 

** At the sound of her voice Quereau 
turned like a flash. The men beyond 
the fire saw it, and jumped; but by 
that time I had them under my own 
rifle. Behind me I heard a snarl like 
a wild beast’s as Quereau clutched his 
opponent; a blow, a heavy fall; then 
a sob out of the very soul of a woman. 
But I dared not turn. Presently 
Quereau strode past me. I heard the 
clicking of handcuffs; saw him throw 
_ prisoners brutally, and bind their 
eet. 

“Then I turned, and saw Lise lying 
in a dead faint beside the insensible 
outlaw. In a moment Quereau had 
her in his arms, kissing her white face, 
and sobbing over her like a school- 
boy. 

“As I had supposed, there was an- 
other outlet. The water in the cave 
found its way out by shallow falls into 
a tributary of the St. Ander, a quarter 
of a mile below. It was not difficult 
to run a canoe in the way we had come. 
I was wondering at the daredevil who 
first attempted the thing. And then, 
remembering the old Indian, I was 
pondering his answer and the look in 
his queer, wrinkled brown face when 
I should tell him what manner of 
spirit it was that he had seen in the 
moonlight.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
(Continued) 


So for another ten minutes the de- 
monish chase in the dark continued. 
Foley was evidently getting winded, 
for Nat heard him stumble and fall 
several times. But ’Gene himself 
appeared tireless. He was now in a 
real delirium and shouted strange 
things, although he still clung to the 
obsession that involved the catching 
and killing of this man, who now 
assumed to him the form of a devil. 

When next Foley appeared at the 
window, he himself was mad — mad 
and blind and frenzied with terror. 
He forced his head and shoulders 
through, his eyes bulging, his voice 
gone. Nat reached up and thrust him 
back, but with a whimpering, inarticu- 
late cry the man again tried to force 
his body through. ’Gene could be 
heard coming nearer and _ nearer. 
When Nat pushed Foley back the 
second time, the latter fell into the 
hands of "Gene. He caught Foley 
by the throat with a howl that was 
more like that of a wild animal than 
a man. 

Without hurrying, Nat went to the 
barn door, unlocked it, and made his 
way to where the two men lay. ’Gene 
was still strangling, with real murder 
now in his heart. Even when Nat 
seized him by the shoulder, ’Gene still 
held on. 

“Let go,” Nat commanded. 

’Gene sprang to his feet and threw 
himself at Nat. The latter met him 
with a blow under the chin which 
knocked him senseless. Then he went 
out and found Bartineau. With the 
latter’s help he dragged ’Gene to his 
bunk, where he strapped him in. 
He brought Foley back with him to 
his own bunk and there waited until 
the man recovered consciousness. The 
latter finally came to himself with a 
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shriek for help, and Nat strode to his 
side. The fellow crowded back into 
a corner, feeling of his lame throat. 

“Have a drink?”’ questioned Nat. 

“Take him away. Don’t let him 
have any more. Take him away,” 
choked Foley. 

“D’ye reckon ye’ll ever come into 
this camp again?” asked Nat. 

**S’ help me, I won’t,” whined Foley. 
“Take him away and I won’t come 
nigh here again.” 

“Sure?” 

“T swear. 
Bible.” 

Nat dragged the man from his bunk. 

“Then get out,” he ordered. 

Foley made his feet. 

Nat tossed him an overcoat. 

“Ye can sleep in the barn, but I 
don’t want to find ye there in the 
morning.” 

He opened the door, and Foley 
dragged his weary limbs out into the 


cold and dark. 


I’ll swear on the Holy 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


AFTERMATH 


OR the next three days ’Gene 
was a worthless wreck. Fever- 
ish, light-headed, and nauseated, 
he lay in his bunk, a prey to 

fantasies of the past and present, 
receiving scant sympathy or attention 
either from his fellows or from Nat. 
When Saturday came around, he was 
stronger physically, but no whit more 
at peace with himself mentally. He 
stung with the knowledge that since 
the second fight with Bartineau the 
men were talking openly of his coward- 
ice. They no longer stood in awe of his 
bulk or the strength of his arms. That 
forenoon, when to escape another day 
in confinement he shouldered his axe 
and went to work, he avoided a half- 
dozen fights only by skillful evasion of 
veiled taunts that were meant to egg 
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him on. Consequently, when after 


lunch Nat made ready to go back to 


St. Croix, "Gene made no protest, 
weak as he was. 

At Dutton’s Nat hired a team and 
drove the remainder of the distance. 
He had little to say to his brother, but 
the latter did not misunderstand this 
silence. He knew that Nat was merely 
postponing his plans until Monday. 
What would happen then he could 
merely guess, and he cringed away 
from even guessing. One thing was 
‘sure, that unless he could think of 
some plan between now and then life 
would go hard with him in camp. 

He strode into the house that night 
surly and ugly, but because he looked 
pale and wan Julie was unusually 
tender with him. As she met him at 
the door, she was so shocked by his 
pallor that she was instantly moved 
to pity. 

“You don’t look well, ’Gene,” she 
exclaimed. ‘Have you been sick?” 
“Sicker’n a dog,” he answered. 

“You shouldn’t have come out 
such a night,” she said solicitously. 
“T’m afraid the walk has been too 
much for you.” 

The anxious words were sweet to 
him after the frowns and neglect of the 
last few days. She took his heavy 
coat, as he removed it, and placed it 
near the kitchen fireto dry. He studied 
her with a new-born hope. The room 
was warm from the stove stuffed full 
of wood, and cheery with the lighted 
kerosene lamp, but, after all, she was 
the warmest and cheeriest thing in it. 
After the cold, dark ride by the side of 
the distant huddled figure of Nat, this 
contrast went to his head. His wife 
looked very beautiful this evening. 
He took his cue instantly from her 
present mood, and with a great show of 
fatigue seated himself in the chair 
which she placed for him near the open 
oven door. 

“You’ve been working hard this 
week?” she questioned. 

“He never lets up,”’ answered ’Gene. 
*He’s worse than a slave-driver.” 

Nat was never mentioned by name 
in this house. It was always just “He,” 
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but Julie had come to distinguish that 
personal pronoun from all others. It 
brought the color to her cheeks and 
then drove it out again. 

“He’s so strong himself I don’t 
suppose he realizes,” she replied feebly. 

“He knows what he’s doin’ all right,”’ 
answered ’Gene, his lips coming back 
over his irregular teeth. ‘An’ I tell 
ye right now I’m gettin’ tired of it.”’ 

“Perhaps the work is too hard,” 
agreed Julie. “I don’t think you 
ought to take this long walk home 
every week.” 

’Gene did not answer. He did not 
tell her that this time he had ridden 
most of the way. He liked her sym- 
pathy. She seemed most human when 
she was commiserating him. 

“Why don’t you lay off for awhile?” 
she suggested, though it required an 
effort. She was barely becoming ac- 
customed to his presence here over 
Sunday. He slept most of the day. 
But how it would be for a whole week 
she didn’t know. There were moments 
—they were flashes of tenderness 
which came whenever she found him 
at the door snow-covered and weary, 
but with his little present to her in his 
hand — when the weary doubts and 
fears of the last few months were swept 
away and she saw him as he used to be. 
These led her'to hope for great things— 
these and his record of unbroken steadi- 
ness. In every way he had improved 
wonderfully. 

“Maybe I will. Maybe I’ll lay off 
for good,” he answered. “I can get 
a better job than that.” 

She was putting down a plate of 
biscuits on the table. She glanced up 
at him and found an expression on his 
face that frightened her. He rose to 
his feet. 

“See here, Julie,” 
“I’m tired of bein’ cooped up. I’d 
like to get back to the city where 
there’s things doin’.” 

She shuddered. But she answered 
mildly: 

“Yes, Gene.” 

“What d’ye say?” 

“T think we’re better off here,” she 
replied without hesitation. 


he exclaimed, 
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“How be we better off?” 

“We're at home, for one thing,” she 
answered. 

“Home?” he burst out. “This is a 
fine kind of a home for me, isn’t it? 
I’m here one day a week, and alovin’ 
peaceful time I have of it then with 
your father lookin’ like he’d like to 
stab me in the back, an’ your mother 
lookin’ like a mourner at a fun’ral, 
and you —” 

“I’m doing the best I can, ’Gene,” 
she interrupted. 

“Well, your best ain’t much then,” 
he growled. 

She sat down wearily. He was un- 
doing all the work of the last few 
months. It was the Gene of that 
horrible first day who was now speak- 
ing. She tried to put that out of her 
mind and to recall how good he had 
been ever since then. She made every 
possible excuse for him; he was tired, 
overworked, worn out, and after a 
night’s sleep would probably be himself 
again. Without answering she rose 
and went on with her work. But 
with his broad back to the stove he 
continued to talk, returning to his 


initial plaint which had seemed to meet 


with some success. He realized the 
hopelessness of trying to get out of this 
tangle by flight; Nat would keep his 
word and follow him wherever he might 
go. But if he could persuade Julie to 
come along with him, that would be a 
master stroke. Not only would he then 
have the girl in hiscompletecontrol, but 
Nat would be unable to say any- 
thing. 

“T tell ye I can’t stand it much longer 
Julie. When a feller has a quiet place 
to come back to at the end of the day, 
he don’t mind hard work, but when 
after it all there ain’t nothin’ but a 
bunk in camp, it’s darned lonesome. 
When ye git married, ye kind of expect 
suthin’ different.” 

“Supper’s ready,” she announced. 

He seated himself at the table, and 
she took her place opposite him. 
Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Moulton ever 
joined them at meals. She poured 
his hot tea and passed it to him. 

“An’ I think we’d git along better, 
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Julie, ifwewasalone,”heranon. “We'd 
get used to each other.” 

She met his eyes for a second, as 
though she actually found hope in the 
suggestion. 

“T wonder if you’re right, ’Gene,” 
she answered. 

“T know I am, Julie.” He pressed 
home his point eagerly. ‘“‘We aren’t 
different from other people, and most 
of them get used to one another. If 
we were away and had a house of our 
own, we'd get along all right. It’s the 
outsiders that make trouble.” 

“Outsiders?” she questioned. 

She didn’t recognize any outsiders. 
If it had n’t been for her mother and 
father, she would have gone mad during 
these last few months. Even Nat, 
who hovered ever in the background, 
was of help toher. She felt safer for 
knowing that he was within reach. 

“Every one’s an outsider who stands 
between man and wife,” he ran 
on. 
She recognized some justice and 
some truth in his plea. 

“Where would you go?” she asked 
timidly. 

“T’d go to Boston, or New York,” 
he added hastily. “I reckon New 
York’s better. I can get a job there on 
some boat. I’ve had experience in sea- 
farin’ life.” 

““New York seems so far.” 

“The farther the better,” hedeclared, 
unconsciously quoting Bella. “Maybe 
I could get on a steamer goin’ to Rio. 
Ye used to want to go to Rio.” 

She smiled at the recollection. The 
name still had magic in it. She looked 
at him with fresh interest as he sat 
opposite her, leaning over the table. 
For a moment or two he looked like 
her old ’Gene. With the excitement 
of his plea his blue eyes had brightened 
as they used to do;.and his face mel- 
lowed until once again he looked very 
much a boy. As a boy he seemed to 
her very strong and big. 

“‘How we used to dream about Rio!” 
she laughed. 

“We might go down there and live,” 
he answered. “Sailors can get a job 
anywhere.” 
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“T think I’d like Rio better than 
New York,” she admitted. 

“Then let’s go,” he urged. 

He shoved back his chair and stepped 
across to her side. 

“Julie,” he cried with an outburst 
of his old-time passion, “we can pack 
up to-morrow and leave here on Mon- 
day. We’ve got the money. I’ve 
saved every cent this winter. If ye 
want, we'll buy our passage an’ take 
our honeymoon that way. We've 
never had a honeymoon.” He held 
out his arms to her. 

“Come. I love ye better’n I’ve ever 
loved ye, an’ if I did anything wrong 
ye’ve punished me ’nuff fer that. Lord 
knows I’ve had my lesson, Julie.” 

For a second she felt the same old 
restless tug at her heart which twice 
had made her forget herself. For a 
moment she lost herself in his blue 
eyes and thrilled with the power of his 
extended arms. She looked up into 


his eyes with her cheeks flushed a 
deep scarlet, her lips half open. 

He had seen her like this before, 
and with the confidence bred of the 
past he stooped quickly and put his 


arms about her. He kissed her hair in 
an ecstasy of surprise and delight. 
He lifted her head, and then he felt 
a quick struggle and found that she 
had escaped him. 

It was the grip of his arms that 
frightened her off. 

The voice and the eyes, those were 
the same, but the touch of him made 
her flesh crawl. 

“No, no,” she gasped, “not yet, 
not yet.” 

“Tt’s kind of hard on a man when 
he can’t kiss his own wife,” he com- 
plained. 

“TI know, ’Gene,” she answered. 
“But if you’ll be patient — I’m trying 
hard to—to think of you as I did.” 

“Ye do too darned much thinkin’,” 
he answered angrily. 

“T know, but in another month or 
two if — if you’re as good as you have 
been— And you have been good, 
’Gene.” 

“Then ye won’t go away with me 
now?” 
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“T couldn’t. For a second I thougiat 
I could. But now I know it’s im- 
possible.” 

“It’s your folks that’s p’isened ye 
against me,” he growled; “your folks 
and him.” 

“Nat?” she gasped in astonishment. 

*Him.”’ 

“Why, I haven’t seen him at all,” 
she answered with flaming cheeks. 

“T haven’t spoken to him.” 

“But ye’ve thought of him, haven’t 
ye?” 

From ’Gene’s lips this sounded like 
an accusation of disloyalty. She 
lowered her eyes. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “I’ve thought 
of him.” 

“Thet’s it,” he nodded. 
his soul, I —” 

“ *Gene!”’ 

“D’ye think I’m blind and deaf? 
D’ye think I don’t know a thing or 
two?” 

“Know what?” she trembled. 

“Thet’s all right, but there’s sech 
a thing as pressin’ a man too hard,” 
he hinted darkly. 

As he left the room, she was upon 
the point of hurrying after him, but 
she checked herself. It was obvious 
enough what he had meant, and now 
after the first instinctive feminine 
rebellion at the charge she found her- 
self repeating the suggestion to herself. 
Of course the vulgar innuendo that 
’Gene’s voice had carried with it was 
silly, but stripped of that, wasn’t it 
true that Nat had occupied her 
thoughts a good deal of late? The 
query left her thoughtful and a little 
bit excited. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE STRANGER 


“Damn 


AT PAGE had driven away 
N that night without even so 
much as a glimpse of Julie at 
the door, and this made a lone- 
some trip of the ride back home. It 
was a clear, cold night, with the sky 
lighted by the stars alone. The latter, 
however, as though recognizing their 
responsibility in the moonless purple, 
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were out in full force and shining their 
brightest. He allowed the horse to 
walk, and the sleigh creaked dolorously 
over the frozen show. He would have 
been glad of company to save him from 
his thoughts — any other human being 
— and so when he saw in the pine woods 
ahead of him the figure of some one 
afoot he whipped up the horse. As 
he drew nearer, he was _ surprised 
enough to find that it was a woman. 
Not only that, but she was burdened 
with some heavy bundle which she 
carried under a shawl hugged close 
to her shoulder. 

“Can’t I give ye a lift?” he called 
as he drew up beside her. 

At his approach she had staggered 
back from the road, as though both 
weak and frightened. He saw that 
she was a stranger. 

“Jump in,” he said. 
night to walk.” 

She started towards him as though 
to accept his invitation, but half-way 
there slumped to the ground. In a 
second he was at her side. A sharp 


“Tt’s a cold 


wail came from the bundle which she 
had dropped. 


“Good Lord,” he cried. “It’s a 
kid.” 

Bending over the woman he saw 
that she had fainted. He lifted her 
quickly into the sleigh and wrapped 
the robe around her. He picked up 
the child clumsily and placed it on his 
lap beneath his coat. At first he was 
inclined to turn back, but it was as 
near to his house as to any other, and 
so, whipping up the horse, he went 
on ata gallop. At the top of Hio Hill 
he knew by the darkened windows 
that his mother had already gone to 
bed. His own house, on the other 
hand, was alight with welcome. When 
he drove into the yard, the front door 
opened and Tommy came out. 

“Give us a lift here,” called Nat. 

As the boy reached his side, Nat 
handed him the warm bundle. 

“What is it?” asked Tommy. 

“Get indoors with it soon’s ye can,” 
ordered Nat. “Don’t drop it, on 
your life.” 

With the still unconscious woman 
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in his arms he followed after, and then 
sent Tommy back to call his mother 
and put up the horse. He sent the 
astonished Flint scurrying out to the 
kitchen after hot water. He removed 
the woman’s shawl and with some 
difficulty her bonnet. Then he began 
vigorously to rub her numbed hands. 
She was not an old woman, perhaps 
thirty, and though by no means beau- 
tiful, had a sober earnest face that 
was not unattractive. She wore her 
reddish brown hair in a sort of pom- 
padour. 

Under the stimulation of the heat 
and the rubbing, her eyes fluttered 
open. She blinked at her strange 
surroundings a second, and then sud- 
denly sat upright with a cry for her 
baby. 

“He’s all right,’ Nat reassured her. 

Picking up the youngster, he brought 
him to her arms. She hugged him as 
close to her breast as her weak arms 
would permit. Then for the first 
time she seemed to notice Nat. What- 
ever she saw in his face held her spell- 
bound. Her gaze still riveted on him, 
she fell back limply. 

“Can’t ye swaller a mouthful of 
hot tea?” he asked, as Flint came 
hurrying in. 

“You,” she stammered. 
you?” 

“Page my name is,” he answered. 

She drew the child closer. He 
assisted her to sit up and she swallowed 
a little of the tea, but it didn’t drive 
the cold out of her bones. She shivered 
like one with the palsy. 

When Mrs. Page came in, Nat 
ordered his mother to undress the 
woman and put her to bed. 

“She can have the front room. 
Cover her up with blankets ’cause I 
reckon she’s half froze.” 

“Land sakes!” gasped Mrs. Page. 
“Who is she?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Nat. 
“Get her to bed as quick as you can, 
and look after the kid. Likely’s not 
he’s hungry.” 

“But where —” 

Nat placed his hand on his mother’s 
shoulder. 


““Who are 
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“Ask your questions afterwards,” 
he said. 

He carried the stranger and her 
babe into the front room and placed 
them on the bed. Then, while his 
mother was busy with the two, he built 
up a fire in the air-tight stove. The 
woman remained silent, answering 
nothing to Mrs. Page’s exclamations. 
She seemed conscious of nothing but 
the child, which she insisted upon 
keeping in her arms. When the latter 
began to wail, Mrs. Page sent Tommy 
over to the other house after milk, and 
he went on a run. 

It was a half-hour later when the 
child, warm and full, went off to sleep 
and Mrs. Page came into the room 
where the two men and Tommy were 
waiting for her in front of the fire. 

“Does she act sick?” asked Nat, 
as soon as his mother appeared at the 
door. 

“T can’t make out,” answered Mrs. 
Page. 

“Think I’d better go for the doc?” 

“T wouldn’t afore mornin’. Maybe 
she’ll get some sleep and wake up all 
right. Now tell me where’n the world 
you found her, Nat.” 

“Side the road,” he answered. 
“T saw her walkin’ along some five 
miles back and asked her in. She 
got about half-way to the pung and 
she slumped. Now, if ye ask me a 
thousand questions, it’s all I can tell 


“But where was she goin’ a night 
like this with a child in her arms?” 
she queried, proceeding to ask the first 


of the thousand. 

“Thet’s so,” nodded Flint. 
was she goin’?” 

“Maybe she was lost,” suggested 
Tommy. 

“T reckon that’s as good a guess 
as any,” admitted Nat. 

“Nonsense,” answered Mrs. Page. 
“A woman with a child that young 
don’t git lost — not round here. To 
me it looks very strange.” 

She glanced significantly at Nat, 
but whatever hint she wished to con- 
vey was lost on the latter, for he 
answered calmly: 


“Whar 
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“TI guess she’ll tell us when she gets 
round to it.” 

“Maybe she will and maybe she 
won’t,” declared Mrs. Page. 

“Thet’s what I say,” put in Flint, 
“either she will or she won’t.” 

“Then we'll have to let it go at 
that,” said Nat. “An’ now ye’d 
better get back to bed, mother. If 
we need ye, we'll call ye ag’in.” 

“An’ leave that strange woman 
alone in the house,” she exclaimed in 
horror. 

“Exactly,” nodded Nat, “an’ we’ll 
call ye if we need ye.” 

He rose and threw a shawl around 
his mother’s shoulders. 

“Tt may lead people to talk, Nat,” 
she warned. 

“Let ’em talk, then,” he answered. 
“That ain’t worth losin’ sleep about.” 

She went unwillingly, but Nat es- 
corted her back to the house and left 
her with the assurance that he would 
call her if anything developed. When 
he came back, he also sent Flint and 
Tommy off to bed. 

“But ye ain’t eat yer supper,” pro- 
tested the latter. 

“That’s all right, son. 
hungry. Trot along!” 

He piled more wood on the fire and 
sat down before it. He himself was 
frankly curious as to what had brought 
the stranger out alone on this deserted 
country road, but his curiosity was 
bred of nothing but sympathy. There 
was something in the mute plea of 
those half-conscious eyes that stirred 
him; and then the kid — it had cuddled 
so warmly and confidently down into 
his lap on the ride home. It was 
incomprehensible to him that any 
combination of circumstances could 
leave a child and mother so utterly 
deserted. It was a pretty child too — 
slightly underfed, but with wondering 
blue-gray eyes and hair as light as 
thistledown. He had a curious feeling 
that he had seen it before somewhere. 

He was roused by a call from the 
next room, and hurrying in, found the 
woman sitting up in bed. The baby 
was asleep on the pillow beside her. 

“Water,” she muttered. 


I’m not 


(To be continued) 





THE Toy THEATER OF BOSTON 


By Ropert Swasey 


T is a significant thing in consider- 
ing the status of the theater to-day 
that during the past two years 
the Little Theater Movement has 

spread broadcast through the land. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and Washington all have their 
little theaters where plays of more than 
yrdinary literary merit and artistic 
worth are produced before audiences 
especially capable of appreciating that 
sort of thing. Boston is the home of 
the first little theater in this country — 
the Toy. Under the inspiration and 
enthusiasm of Mrs. Gale, this theater 
has become one of Boston’s most inter- 
esting institutions in the realm of art. 
Plays of unusual interest and artistry 
have been produced at the little play- 
house on Lime Street for two seasons, 
and the announcements of the third 
season are now being made. 

The season begins Monday, No- 
vember 17, with the production of three 


one-act plays: “Uncle William’s Lob- 
ster,” by Jennette Lee; “Hilarion,” 
by J. Hoel Carter; and “The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets,” by George Ber- 


nard Shaw. It is the intention this 
year to produce more long plays than 
formerly. The second bill of the season, 
on Monday, December 8, will be a 
four-act play. 

An innovation will be a publication 
called “‘ The Crier of the Toy Theater,” 
which will be sent to every subscriber 
a fortnight before each performance. 
The “Crier” will announce the play 
or plays to be given, with information 
about the author, the actors and the 
producers, and any further facts of 
interest in regard to the program. 

A brief review of the work accom- 
plished at the Toy during the past two 
years may be of interest to readers who 
perchance know only vaguely of the 
aims and scope of this little theater. 
The theater was conceived in the 


month of July, 1911, by Mrs. Gale. 


She obtained the lease of a stable on 
Lime Street, which is immediately 
off Brimmer. With little labor, but 
with an infinity of taste, the long, 
narrow building was transformed into 
the cosy playhouse. The interior is 
done in soft gray tones with hangings 
of old rose. The drop curtain is of 
rich old rose velvet. The stage, small 
but adequate to the production of the 
more intimate type of play, is fully 
equipped with a lighting system and 
method of shifting scenes precisely like 
the stage of a large theater. Last 
season a tea room was opened over 
the entrance to the theater, and it 
proved a pleasant place in which to 
discuss plays and actors during the 
entr actes. 

Some of the most significant plays 
of the first season were Sudermann’s 
“Das Gluck im Winkel,” translated 
under the title, “The Right to Happi- 
ness”; “The Wings,” by Josephine 
Preston Peabody; “Sire de Maletroit’s 
Door,” by Stevenson; “The Caprice,” 
by Alfred de Musset; “The Con- 
fession,”’ by Dennis J. Shea; “L’Ecran 
Brisé,”’ by Henri Bordeaux, played in 
the French; “The Literary Sense,” 
by Arthur Schnitzler; “Fritzchen,” 
by Hermann Sudermann; and “How 
He Lied to Her Husband,” by George 
Bernard Shaw. Also, the works of 
two young playwrights were tried 
out with much success: “The Child in 
the House,” by Homer Howard; and 
“Fealty,” by Ernest B. Starr. The 
season of 1912-13 four long plays and 
four groups of short plays were pro- 
duced. “Maria Rosa,” a _ three-act 
tragedy translated from the Spanish 
of Angel Guiméra by Wallace Gil- 
patrick and Guido Marburg, was a 
very great success, and this play is to 
be given a New York production this 
coming winter with a very well-known 
actress in the title role. “Victoria,” 
a comedy of summer life by Laura 
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Wynne; “Cupid and Common Sense,” 
by Arnold Bennett; and “The Shep- 
herd,” a three-act poetic drama by 
Olive Tilford Dargan, complete the 
list of long plays. 

The coming season promises to be 
an especially interesting one. Living- 
ston Platt, whose splendid work as 
stage director and designer of scenery 
has been so much appreciated and 
commented upon, will return and 


again work marvels of beauty on the 
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stage of the theater. A somewhat 
different policy in the matter of sub- 
scriptions has been devised, — en- 
abling every one to come to the Toy 
who cares to do so, even though he or 
she is not a subscriber to the entire 
season. Thus the Toy, pioneer among 
small theaters, makes ready to open its 
doors; and indications at present prom- 
ise a series of very interesting produc- 
tions impelled, as ever, by high aims and 
conscientious and artistic endeavor. 
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Fairy Magic—Telephone Reality 


A tent large enough to shelter his 
vast army, yet so small that he could 
fold it in his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan of India 
of his son, the prince who married 
the fairy Pari-Banou. 


It was not difficult for the fairy to 
produce the tent. When it was 
stretched out, the sultan’s army con- 
veniently encamped under it and, as 
the army grew, the tent extended of 
its own accord. 


A reality more wonderful than 
Prince Ahmed’s magic tent is the Bell 
Telephone. It occupies but a few 
Square inches of space on your desk 


or table, and yet extends over the 
entire country. 


When you grasp it in your hand, 
it is as easily possible to talk a hun- 
dred or a thousand miles away as to 
the nearest town or city. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,000 tele- 
phones are connected and work to- 
gether to take care of the telephone 
needs of the people of this country. 


As these needs grow, and as the 
number of telephone users increases, 
the system must inevitably expand. 
For the Bell System must always 
provide a service adequaie to the 
demands of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


In writing advertisers please mention NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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ARTSHO 


ROLLERS 
Original and unex ualed. 
Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved"’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on genuine: 


anliBoorn, 





Moving Picture Electric 
Light Plants Produce Flickerless Cur- 


rent Cheaperthanthe Trust 


A portable or a stationary direct-con- 
nected plant which saves you money 
on your current bills. The very outfit 
for a tent or road show; for fetes, theatre 
projection and illumination. Plants with 
capacities of 75 to 650 Ley sey OY | 
° lamps at prices from $137 
upward for complete 

outfit. Engine uses kero- 

sene and supplies cur- 

rent at acost of 2cents 

kilowatt. Address 

ee Dept. for cat- 


=a alog No. 210 (117) 
DETROIT MOTOR CAR A SUPPLY CO., Detroit, Mich. 





Biggest Bargain Ever Offered 


IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS FOR 
BEGINNERS AND OTHERS 


1 — The address of 3 firms who will print your circulars 
(your own copy) free. 

2 — Address of firm who will print your letterheads free. 

i. How you can get envelopes (your return card) 
ar ey free. 

— Address of 50 firms who want commission circulars 
am 

5 —Ten firms who furnish you free imprint circulars. 
(Y + pa name printed on them.) 

6—A big combination of several hundred papers and 
magazines in which you can insert your ad at very low cost. 

Sopy of the “Monthly Mail’ ’ for you, the great 
cechaen story mail order magazine and mailing directory. 

8 — List of 500 reliable circular mailers with whom you 
can exchange and who will help you secure business. 

9 — Copies of “*The Mechanical Digest,” the “ Booster” 
magazine, “Advertising World,” “Mail Order Journal,” 
“Agents’ Magazine,” “Circular Mailers’ Digest,” ‘“‘Mail 
Order Advocate,” “Mail Order Herald” and several other 
ered Mail Order papers. These alone worth $3. 

10 — The address of 7 syndicates in which you can start 
publishing a magazine of your own for $1. 

1 — Names of 50 small papers which insert your ad 
for a few cents and mail you 100 copies. 

12 — One thousand of our assorted commission circulars, 
which should pay you not less than $10 to $5 

13 — Three hundred names of people who sent us 25c. 
each. 

14 — Copies of hundreds of circulars and small papers. 

15 — “My Book,” “How you Can Make $50 or Better 
Per Week.” Price $1. 

16— The names of 20 firms who pay me cash for 
mailing circulars. 

— How you can have your ad inserted in publications 
atless than publisher’ 8 price. 

18 — All of the above and much more valuable infor- 
mation for only 25c. Address 


MELVIN C. CHURCHILL 


Houston, Texas 











PANAMA CANAL 
anp WEST INDIES 


A Cruise of Education and 
Pleasure 


This winter you cannot do better 
than to take one of the splendid 
North German Lloyd cruises to the 
Panama Canal and the West Indies. 


The West Indies, emerald islands 
set in a turquoise sea, rich in history, 
romance, and tropic splendor, exert 
a never-ending influence on the 
traveler. 


Of the Panama Canal, that titanic 
labor undertaken and executed by 
giant minds, you have read much. 
Now see it for yourself via the 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 


The cruises are made by the 
GROSSER KURFUERST, one 
of the splendid Lloyd steamers. 
She is steady, commodious, com- 
fortable. The trip is worth taking 
for the voyage alone. 


Duration of 21 or 29 days, Jan. 
14th, Feb. 12th, and Mar. 19th. 
Including stops at Havana, San- 
tiago, Kingston, Colon, La Guaira, 
Port of Spain, Brighton, Barbados, 
Fort de France, St. Pierre, St. 
Thomas, San Juan, Nassau. 


The cost is $160.00, up. 


For full information address 
OELRICHS & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


5 Broadway New York 


H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago 
Central National Bank, St. Louis 
Robert Capelle, San Francisco 
Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 











We yuarantee our readers 


from fraudulent advertising 
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Convenience in the Garage 


A Barrel of Gplarine 


Ready to fill the handy Polarine 
can for your car. The easiest, 
cheapest way to use the best oil. 


Polarine is the right oil for all motors. 
Polarine holds its body in the hottest 
cylinder — deposits little carbon — and 
puts an end to friction trouble. 


Use Standard Oil Company’s Gasoline ™..“. 


Standard Oil Company 
of New York 
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GRANDLIDEN HOTEL LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRi 

One of the handsomest summer hotels in this country. Has as good a nine-hole golf course as ther 
is in the state of New Hampshire—free to guests. Good dirt tennis courts, fine fishing, boating, etc. Twelip 
saddle horses from the Carlohn Riding School, Washington, D. C. Six cottages to rent for the seasof, 
The only ideal Tour hotel at lake Sunapee. Write for circular. Address W. W. Brown, Dewey Hotdll 
Washington, D. C. until May 20th. Then Manhattan Hotel, New York City until June 2nd. Afte 
that Lake Sunapee, N. H. Also proprietor Dewey Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


This VOS@ style of Home fe 
Grand is a splendid grand 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and _ superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
el, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
bearvifully illustrated catalog that gives full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


We guarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 
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SOHMER CECILIAN FARRAND CECILIAN 
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IHE best way to 
feel the spirit of 
enchantment 


is to have a Cecilian Piano in your home 


THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
; ve (Cut along this line) 
GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 
100 Boylston Street, Boston 
Please send me full information concerning article specified. 
.....CECILIAN PIANO 
....KRaKauvER Piano 
....RytTuMopIK Rois ror PLaver Piano 


..Vietor Tatxinc MacuiNne 
Victor Recorps Name 
Address ...... 
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| 
new Grant White Shakespeare 


Embodying the Ripest American Scholarship and Latest 
Shakespearean Study, after Years of Careful 
Preparation, is Now Ready for Delivery. 





While preserving Richard Grant White’s authoritative text in the main, the 
editors have made such changes in the light of the investigations and opinions 
of modern and recent editors — from the Cambridge edition to Furness — as 
seemed desirable in order to give in this edition the best available Shake- 
speare text up to the present time. - 

Besides a gallery of nearly one hundred Shakespeare pictures by eminent 
artists, the set contains sixty-nine additional plates, comprising pictures of 
famous actors and actresses in Shakespearean characters, etc., etc. 


Note the following important features, not to be found as a whole in 
any other edition: 





Large, clear type. | 7. White’s recognizedly valuable text care- 

A volume of moderate size, with ample | fully revised. 
margins. é | 8. The retention of everything of value and 

The lines numbered for convenient ref- importance in the original White’s 
erence. — , d as Shakespeare. 

A een Ba oa i auibon Illustrations by the most eminent artists 
qondnisnel ait war mngrenty wi who have interpreted the Scenes and 
terfere with the reader’s enjoyment Characters of Shakespeare. 
of the text. 10. Reproductions of pictures of famous 

A large amount of new matter based on actors and actresses in Shakes- 
modern scholarship and _philolog- pearean roles and of scenes in im- 
ical research. portant stage representations of 

Supplementary Notes giving variations Shakespeare’s plays. 
in the early text and citations of | 11. Facsimiles of title-pages of the original 
emendations by subsequent editors. | quartos and of the four folios. 





THE COMEDIES, HISTORIES, TRAGEDIES, AND POEMS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 


With Memoir, Introduction and Notes by Richarp Grant Wuirte. Revised, Supplemented 
and Annotated by Wixiu1am P. Trent, M.A., LL.D., Professor of English Literature in 
Columbia University; Bensamin WE tts, Ph.D., and Jonn B. HeNNeMAN, Ph.D., late 
Professor of English in the University of the South. In eighteen volumes, octavo. 


Old Stratford Edition, limited to 124 numbered sets, English Winterbottom cloth, silk finish 
and three-quarters crushed Levant morocco. 

Book Lovers’ Limited Edition, 1,000 numbered sets, English Winterbottom cloth and three- 
quarters crushed morocco. 

Sold only in sets. For full particulars and prices write the publishers. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sirs: 

You may send without cost or obligation your New Richard Grant 
White Shakespeare illustrated descriptive pamphlet and best terms to New 
ENGLAND MaAGazINE readers. 








| 
| 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 26 lettered sets, full crushed Levant morocco. ] 
| 
| 
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Subscribe to-day— $1.75 


FOREIGN POSTAGE, 48 CENTS ADDITIONAL 


Send check or money order to 


The New England Magazine Co. 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUE 
\BOSTON, MASS. 


We gnarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 
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r< %/] HEROES OF THE TROJAN WAR Saeed 
Mi has acquired an immortality of fame through the poe: 
HII y g poer 
ll THE TROJAN WAR of Homer. The abduction of Helen, the most beautii 
ii woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, 
final capture through the device of the Wooden Horse, the recovery of Helen and her triumpha:t 


return to her Grecian home forms a story of love, valor and heroism that will live for all time. This 
but one event out of thousands which ar fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publicati 


Ridpaths History “World 


{ Zz le SS 
mS N N 


} We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment “ 
only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed 
on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 
your name and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 
special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her sup- 
iim port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 
i§ broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


Six Thousand Years of History 
Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 

down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 

grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 

wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 

of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 

elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday. 


He covers every race, every nation, every time and 
holds you spellbound by its wonderful eloquence. 


46 Page Booklet FREE 


We will mail our beautiful forty- 
six page free booklet without any 
obligation on your pait to buy. It will 
iq show Ridpath’s wonderfully beautiful 
is style. He pictures the great historical Mat 
lm events as though they were happening ay se NEWSPAPER 
before your eyes; he carries you with gees : ASSOCIATION 
him to see the battles of old; to meet ; : H. E. SEVER, Prest. 
kings and queens and warriors; to sit in - 140 So. Dearborn St., 
the Roman Senate; to march against te ‘ ai ong tig 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; ne ; ’ comple beskict of Ridpati's 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to — she A sadceaies a teeiee, 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. ‘ ! Queen Elizabeth, Socrates, Caesar 
ij He combines absorbing interest with supreme and Shakespeare, cliagram of gr 
Wm reliability, and makes the heroes of history real Beors ray ee er 
living men and women, and about them he Particulars of vour special offer to 
im weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a 
im fascinating style that history becomes as ab- 
sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 
‘ 


ia WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
—— CHICAGO 
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In the November 


New England Magazine 


will begin a Beautiful 


series of articles on 


The Thoreau Country 


from the sympathetic pen of 


MR. C. T. RAMSEY 





This series alone is worth the year’s 
subscription price 
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ear-Kound Resort 


Easily Reached From << serch 


a Sew 





OOK at the map. Here is the most accessible of 

all the Atlantic coast resorts. It isn’t necessary to 

spend half your time going and coming if you take a 
vacation here. Quickest to reach by rail or water, and no other 
resort is so uniquely situated; right at Fortress Monroe, the largest 
military post on the Atlantic Coast, and at Hampton Roads, the rendezvous 
of the nation’s warships. The constantly changing scenes of military 
and naval life furnish the ‘‘something different’? about this resort. 


Spend Your Vacations at 


FIOTEL (CHAMBERLIN 
Att Old Point Comfort, Virgin ia 


It’s warm therenow, the skies are clear, the air balmy and invigorating. 
The Chamberlin is most luxuriously appointed, yet homelike, famous 
for its cuisine—real Southern cooking—its magnificent Sea-Pool and 
its Completely Appointed Medicinal Baths. Here you may just rest 
and recuperate or enjoy your favorite recreation—golf, tennis, etc. 
For further information and interesting illustrated booklets, apply at 
all tourist bureaus or transportation offices, or address me personally. 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway 




















WHAT CAN BE WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH A DONE WITH AN 
HIGH-SPEED f ANASTIGMAT 


HAND CAMERA? (fone PHOTO LENS? 


NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 


GOERZ LENSES 4ND CAMERAS 


NY COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER will tell you that Goerz L 
A — craft. They give the amateur the professional result for which. in is cee striving. 
oerz Cameras are a revelation in compactness andefficiency. Made in all staadard sizes, from the Vest 
caller ns aia ag 5x 7 models of the Ango and Manufoc Tenax. A full stock of Goerz Lenses and 


PINKHAM & SMITH COM PANY, “43; SROMFIELD STREET,’ BOSTON 
Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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“Parkman in new and ideal form ” 


Works of Francis Parkman 


POCKET EDITION 


ARKMAN’S works are now given to 
Pr public in handy pocket form. The 

text is that of the latest issue of each 
work prepared for the press by the distine 
guished author. He carefully revised and ade 
ded to several of his works in the light of 
new documentary evidence which his pas 
tient researchand untiring zeal extracted from 
the hidden archives of the past. This edition 
therefore includes each work in its final, pere 
fected state, with new indexes, 


Printed in large, clear type on thin, but opaque paper, size 6, 7-8 x 4, 5-8 inches. Tllus- 
trated with photogravure frontispiece, and numerous maps. 12 vols. 18mo., Limp 
morocco, gilt top. Price $18.00 net. Separate works, $1.50 net per volume. 


LIST OF VOLUMES 
France and England in North ined 
Pioneers of France in the New World 
The Jesuits in North America 
La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West 
The Old Régime in Canada 
Count Frontenac and New France Under Louis XIV. 
A Half Century of Conflict ‘ ; : 
VII. Montcalm and Wolfe 


The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War after the eonyen of Canada 
The Oregon Trail ; ; : : 3 . 





Some Typical Opinions 


It is an excellent idea to publish the works of a deservedly popular historian in a handy ed- 
ition. The set takes up little space on the bookshelf and the volumes can be carried about 
conveniently and read anywhere, for the type is surprisingly large and clear and the thin paper 
is really opaque. The edition is, besides, handsome enough to satisfy any taste. 

New York Sun. 


The historian’s works in a new and ideal form. A set of books destined to be cherished 
with affection. _Itis in just this form that one wishes to have a writer distinguished among _his- 
torians for the sheer readableness of his works. Paper and typography are of a high quality, 
the end papers and the decorated backs are in good taste and the flexible binding, quiet in 
tone, is grateful to the touch—ew York Tribune. 


Little Brown & Go. - Publishers 
34 Beacon St., Boston 











We guarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 
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At Your Service 


Our intimate association 
with the many schools and 
colleges in New England, and 
extensive acquaintance with 
the features of each will aid 
us to solve 


That School Problem 


of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much 
confidential information. 


ADDRESS 
School Department 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Pope Building - = + BOSTON, MASS. 
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A novelist who not only always has a good story to tell, but also has something to say. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS OF 
FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


THE WEB OF THE GOLDEN SPIDER 


Illustraied by HARRISON FISHER and CHARLES M. RELYEA 
$1.50 postpaid 


“<The Web of the Golden Spider’ starts off with a bang. Indeed there is no 
idern tale which contains so many astonishing and unexpected turns.”—Phila- 
»hia Inquirer. “Never did a romancer weave a more tangled web of mystery, 
wined plots, danger and bewilderment.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. “It will 
ep the reader breathlessly interested from cover to cover.”—St. Louis Globe- 
nocrat. 


THE SEVENTH NOON 


Illustrated by EDMUND FREDERICK 
$1.50 postpaid 


“Joy! Eureka!! Jubilate!!! 

“Hail to you, Frederick Orin Bartlett, and also the top of the morning. And 
may you write many more novels as fresh and absorbing as ‘The Seventh Noon.’ 
Yea, verily, for this novel really hath a new and unhackneyed plot. 

“The thrill-starved reader glues his eyes to the rapidly-turned pages and 
halts not for food or sleeping. One vivid climax succeeds another, the scene 
ranging from the Waldorf-Astoria, to Chinatown, from Riverside Drive out to 
the suburban bungalow where Peter so narrowly, and for the second time, escapes 
murder. And the dramatic end, which not for worlds would this gratified 
reviewer disclose untimely, is all that might be hoped from the good and galloping 
action ‘not lost but gene before.’ ”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE PRODIGAL PRO TEM 


Illustr7.ed by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
$1.50 postpaid 


The gayest, most spirited story for many a year, with a deep undercurrent 
of fine humanity. “Unquestionably one of the most charming comedies of human 
people we have had for a long time.” —New York Herald. 

“Once in a while comes a story that is just the sort to finish at a sitting, satisfied. 
Such a novel is Mr. Bartlett’s latest. He has given us a most delightful story in 
‘The Prodigal Pro Tem.’ ”’—Boston Transcript. 

“A love story of graceful charm, with a heroine who’s sweetly womanly, and 
with a hero we like heartily. As there is also humor in the book, lots of true, 
happy humor of the best American variety, and as the author’s style is full of life 
and picturesqueness in simplicity, one recommends ‘The Prodigal Pro Tem.’ ”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 








SMALL, MAYNARD G COMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston 
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The Kerosene Engine 
Wins Immense Success! 





Runs on Common Coal Oil—Cives World’s Cheapest Power 


Only a short time ago this was an unknown engine. To-day over 35,000 “ Detroit" 

are in actual use, giving best and cheapest power ever known. 

he popularity of ‘‘ Detroit” Kerosene Engines is growing by leaps and bounds 
Users of this engine don’t worry because gasoline prices are rising. Coal oil frequently 
costs 6 cents to 15 cents less per gallon than gasoline. 

The “ Detroit” produces greater power from less fuel than any gasoline engine. Rup 
equally well on kerosene, gasoline, alcohol, distillate, etc. 

Why buy a gasoline engine, and pay two prices for fuel, when the splendid ‘Detroit,’ 
for much less money, does more and better work running on coal oil? _ Its simplicity, 
power, and convenience are wonderful. Only three moving parts. Speed and fuel cop 
sumption under absolute control. Children run it with ease. Mounted on ski: 
portable. Does work of engines weighing four times as much. 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


From Factory to you—ON TRIAL 


— easily 


You can order any size “Detroit” Engine from 2 to 20 horse-power, inclusive, 0 
15 days’ trial, under an ironclad agreement that we will refund every dollar you py 
us for this engine if you are not abundantly satisfied — you to be the sole judg. 
Every engine gets a thorough trial run immediately before leaving factory. Our factory 
prices save you from $40 to $200 on the engine you purchase. Every “ Detroit‘ ’ * guaranteed 
Ready to run when delivered. by our entire capital. 
Starts without cranking. One- : ss = 
fourth the weight of other en- Detroit Engine Book is ‘The Book of Revelations 
gines. Speed and fuel consump- 
tion under perfect control. Only 
three moving parts. No cams, 
gears, valves, or sprockets — no 
fuel pump. Overruns its rated s . 
horsepower. From maker to Write Quick for Grand Introductory Offer 
user—only one profit. Light 
weight saves freight. (55) 





Send to-day for the Free Book, giving all the news, all the details about this remarkable 
engine. Tells all about the most successful kerosene engine ever built. 


To the first buyer in every community we will make a very special introductory price 
This is a limited offer. Quick action is important. Dash off a line to-day — on a postal— 
for Free Book and Offer. Address 


Detroit Engine Works, 27! Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the 
one treatment which has stood the severe test 
of time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Portland, Me. Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles et. Waukesha, Wis. 
Atlanta, Ga. Omaha, Neb. Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad et. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Dwight, Ill. Manchester, N. H. Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth ave. Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
Marion, Ind. Buffalo, N. Y. Dallas, Texas. Puebla, Mexico. 
Des Moines, Ia. Greensboro, X. Cc. Salt Lake City, Utah. London, England. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Crab Orchard, Ky. Columbus, Ohio. 
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